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For  ovLT  40  \ears 

STEWART  STOVES 

have  been  on  the  market  with 
a  stead}-  increase  of  users  year 
after  year.  The  multitude  of 
people  who  are  now  fed  and 
warmed  by  Stewart  Stoves 
and  Ranges  would  populate 
several  state. 
We  want  you  to  join  that  vast  multitude,  you 
will  be  in  good  deserving  company. 

No  Finer,  Better,' More  Durable,  Economical  or 
Artistic  line  of  Stoves  has  ever  been  produced. 

This  is  strong  talk;  but,  when  you  have  examined 
the  Stewart,  you  will  deem  it  as  modest  as  the  price 
we  ask. 

Our  terms  "are  elastic,  sufficiently  so  to  cover 
most  any  requirement. 
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of  tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.   Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
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long  convenient  slops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing 
each  day,  and  accommodations  each  night  at 
the  Park  Associations  Hotels  which  provide 
all  possible  conveniences  for  the  comfort  of 
tourists. 
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THERE  IS  A  BEST  IN  BIBLES,  AS 
IN  OTHER  THINGS,  AND  THE  NEW 
CAMBRIDGE  INDIA  PAPER  BIBLES 
ARE  NOW  RECOGNIZED  THE  WORLD 
OVER  AS  THE  EASIEST  READING  BI- 
BLES, 

Cambridge  India  Pa- 
per Bibles  are  re- 
marljable  for  their 
clear  print,  the  light 
weight  of  the  book, 
perfect  printing,  and 
the  high  qualit}'  of 
the  binding.  They 
contain  up  to  date  ref- 
erences and  map3,and 
are  printed  on  the 
famous  Cambridge 
India   Paper. 

Former  representative  B.  H.  Roberts 
recommends  the  Cambridge  Bible  to  all 
who  are  making  a  study  of  the  Bible. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  write  us  for  il- 
lustrated catalogue.      Agents  wanted. 

JAMES  POTT  &  CO., 

214-2211  E.  2.=ith  St.,  New  York. 
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Come  and  see  us  while  you  are  in  Salt  Lake. 
Wc  have  the  best  Books,  Fountain  Pens  and 
stationery. 

Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Book  Store 
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business  in  this  line  that  is  more  reliable 
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CHANNON  EMERY 
Never  Fail  Heaters 

Represent  perffction  in  heating:  con- 
struction; simplicity  in  operation;  econ- 
omy in  fuel  and  beauty  in  desig-n. 


CHEERFUL,  CHARM,  STURDY 
and  WINNER  OAKS  and  CHEER- 
FUL HOT  BLASTS  were  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  maximum 

amount    of    heat    for    a    minimum 

fuel  cost. 
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The  Sunday  School  Music  Album 

is  a  collection  of  Marches,  Solos,  and  Sacramental 
Pieces,  arranged  especially  for  use  in  Sunday 
Schools,  Mutuals,  Primaries,  etc. 

It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever  published 
in  the  Church  and  contains  selections  not  found 
in  any  other  book. 

The  edition  is  now  out  of  print  and  no  more 
will  be  printed.     But  300  copies  remain  to  be  sold 
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Rapid  Self-Destrudion. 

B\<  Dr.  J.   M.   Tanner. 


Some  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
England,  notably  the  London  Mail, 
are  expressing  feelings  of  anxiety 
that  exist  in  high  places  respecting 
the  future  fighting  powers  of  the 
British  Empire.  They  see  in  the 
race  suicide  of  the  "noble  Briton" 
a  future  disadvantage  they  will  be 
under,  especially  when  compared 
with  Germany,  in  any  future  strug- 
gle at  arms  in  which  the  two  na- 
tions may  some  day  grapple.  The 
rapid  decrease  in  the  birth  rate, 
according  to  the  fears  of  some  of 
England's  great  statesmen,  is  de- 
plorable, not  because  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  God's  law  and  a  decline  in 
religious  devotion,  but  because  it 
reduces  the  efficiency  of  Great 
Britain's  fighting  machine. 

Such  considerations  are  not  like- 
ly to  impress  the  husbands  and 
wives  with  any  excessive  zeal  in 
furnishing  their  country  with  sol- 
diers to  be  shot  down  in  some  fu- 
ture war,  which  the  pride  of  a  na- 
tion or  commercial  rivalry  may 
bring  about.  Those  who  see  this 
unfortunate  decline  in  the  fighting 
strength  of  a  nation  are  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  while  in 
1876  the  birth  rate  in  England  and 
Wales  was  36.4  per  thousand  of 
the  population,  it  was  for  1907  only 
26.3.  This  is  a  loss  of  something 
like  28  per  cent.  What  is  more 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  this  de- 
cline has  been  rapid  within  the  last 
few  years. 


Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  losing  ground  so  rapidly  in  the 
matter  of  the  birth  rate  of  its  pop- 
ulation. For  years  the  birth  rate 
in  France  has  been  only  a  little 
above  that  of  the  death  rate.  Last 
year  the  birth  rate  was  actually 
less,  that  is  19,000  less,  than  the 
death  rate,  so  that  national  self-de- 
struction has  become  so  great 
among  the  French  that  the  process 
of  decay  is  no  longer  in  doubt. 

Great  Britain  is  following  rapid- 
ly the  example  of  the  French,  and 
even  the  Germans  are  breaking 
away  from  their  old-time  practice  of 
large  families.  In  London  the 
largest  families  are  found  in  the 
most  poverty-stricken  districts, 
largely  among  the  aliens.  It  is, 
therefore  said  that  by  a  pure  phys- 
iological law  the  inferior  stock  mul- 
tiplies and  kills  the  superior 
classes.  What  of  Darwin's  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest?"  The  fact  is. 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were  never 
in  more  certain  stages  of  decay  than 
exist  today  in  the  so-called  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

What  is  a  matter  of  some  anx- 
iety respecting  the  Latter-day  Saints 
is  the  reprehensible  practice  among 
a  few  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
self-destruction  which  is  going  on 
among  the  leading  nations  at  the 
present  time. 

When  the  statistics  for  1900 
were  taken,  only  a  few  states  pro- 
vided  for  a  comparative   study  of 
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the  birth  and  death  rate.  Such  a 
study  was  not  furnished  in  the  gen- 
eral government  statistics,  but 
enough  was  discovered  to  demon- 
strate that  the  dangers  to  our  coun- 
try in  the  matter  of  self-destruction 
were  very  grave.  Steps  were  taken 
to  provide  more  definite  informa- 
tion on  such  subjects  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  some  of  the 
states  began  a  separate  investiga- 
tion. Connecticut  has  just  given 
out  some  of  the  things  which  she 
has  discovered  respecting  race  sui- 
cide within  her  domain.  The  New 
York  Sun  of  June  2nd  prints  the 
following — a  sad  commentary  on 
the  future  of  our  own  country : 

YANKEE   TOWNS   IN   DECAY. 

More  Coffins  than  Baby  Carriages 
Sold  in  Parts  of  Connecticut. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  June  2. — Strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  decadent  tend- 
encies of  some  of  the  rural  com- 
munities of  Connecticut  is  supplied 
by  official  statistics  which  have  re- 
cently been  compiled  and  cover  the 
calendar  year  1906. 

In  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try communities  deaths  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  births. 
The  sale  of  coffins  exceeds  the  sale 
of  baby  carriages. 

In  thirty-three  of  the  towns 
whose  population  is  less  than  5,000 
the  deaths  during  the  year  the  obit- 
uary department  contained  more 
subjects  than  the  birth  column. 

Moreover,  in  ten  towns — Ando- 
ver,  Ashford,  Bethlehem,  Brook- 
field,  Canaan,  Chaplin,  Litchfield, 
Rocky  Hill,  Simsbury  and  West- 
brook — the  census  of  births  and 
deaths  maintained  an  exact  balance 
on  the  teeter-board  of  vital  statis- 
tics. Killingly  is  the  only  town  of 
over    5,000    inhabitants    in    which 


there  was  a  .surplus  of  deaths,  anri 
as  the  natural  loss  of  population 
there  was  only  one  it  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning. 

The  total  number  of  births  in  the 
decaying  small  towns  was  907, 
while  the  aggregated  mortality 
footed  up  1,120.  The  excess  of 
deaths  over  births  was  213.  Twen- 
ty-four of  the  towns  in  w^hich  crape 
was  hung  on  the  door  more  fre- 
quently than  the  cradle  was  taken 
down  from  the  attic  have  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  2,000. 

The  towns  which  have  developed 
a  mild  drift  toward  race  suicide  are 
scattered  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth, although  some  districts  are 
only  slightly  affected.  Based  upon 
the  vital  statistics  of  1906  Fairfield 
county  has  more  patches  of  de- 
cadence than  any  other  country. 

Eight  towns  in  that  county  fur- 
nished more  jobs  for  the  gravedig- 
ger  than  for  the  stork.  Windham 
and  Litchfield  counties,  each  with 
a  total  of  five  towns  in  which  there 
was  af  shortage  of  births,  are  tied 
for  second  place.  New  Haven^  New 
London  and  Middlesex  counties 
each  showed  four  towns  of  dwind- 
ling tendencies,  while  Hartford  and 
Tolland  counties  each  have  two  en- 
tries in  the  list. 

Brooklyn,  in  Windham  county, 
developed  a  greater  excess  of 
deaths  over  births  than  any  other 
town.  The  figure  was  16,  while 
Cheshire,  in  New  Haven  county, 
and  Lebanon,  in  New  London 
county,  each  with  an  unlucky  mor- 
tality surplus  of  13,  followed 
closely.  In  each  of  three  towns  the 
death  certificates  outnumbered  the 
birth  certificates  by  only  one. 

The  distribution  of  the  excess  of 
deaths  by  counties  is  rather  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  as  follows:  Hart- 
ford, 8;  New  Haven,  42;  New 
London,  35 ;   Fairfield,  39 ;  Wind- 
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ham,  39;  Litchfield,  26;  Middle- 
sex, 14;  Tolland,  10. 

A  suggestive  and  enlightening 
fact  is  that  in  most  of  the  towns  in 
which  the  processes  of  physical  and 
social  decay  are  operating  the  na- 
tive Yankee  stock  still  predomi- 
nates. In  a  large  majority  of  them 
the  infusion  of  alien  blood  has  been 
small.  Examination  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  parentage  of  children 
and  of  the  nativity  of  the  dead  in- 
dicates the  comparatively  small  part 
which  the  immigrant  plays  in  the 
population  of  the  affected  towns. 

The  case  of  the  agricultural  town 
of  Canterbury,  in  Windham  coun- 
ty, may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Its 
nine  births  were  more  than  offset 
by  its  twenty  deaths.  In  the  case 
of  the  births  the  parents,  except  in 
three  cases,  were  native  .Americans, 


while  19  of  the  20  decedents  were 
born  under  the   Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  town  has  been  irregularly 
declining  for  over  a  century.  It  at- 
tained its  maximum  development 
in  1782,  when  its  population,  rTow 
fallen  to  876,  was  2,514. 

Colcbrook,  located  up  among  the 
hills  of  Litchfield  county,  is  another 
town  which  reveals  the  trend  to- 
ward deterioration  in  various  Con- 
necticut communities  where  the  na- 
tive stock  still  holds  sway.  Six  of 
its  seven  births  for  1906  were  is- 
sues of  American  born  parents,  and 
of  the  eleven  persons  who  died  only 
one  was  an  immigrant.  When  the 
census  enumerators  were  last 
around  they  were  able  to  count  only 
half  as  many  noses  in  Colebrook  as 
they  did  in  1860. 
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"To  Blossom  as  the  Rose.  " 


By  Mil  ltd   Daggarley. 


I. 


jcTi-y  plodded  wearily  along  the 
flesolate  road  which  crept  like  a 
sluggish  snake  across  the  barren 
gray  country.  He  was  thinking 
deeply,  and  occasionally,  to  em- 
phasize his  thoughts,  he  gave  a 
vicious  little  kick  with  a  bare 
brown  foot  which  sent  the  dust 
swirling  in  a  cloud  about  him. 

The  gray  dust,  the  gray  rocks, 
the  gray  sagebrush  and  grease- 
wood — in  fact  the  whole  barren, 
gray  valley,  was  a  fitting  back- 
ground to  the  lives — the  dull,  grav, 
monotonous  lives — of  the  people 
who  wrested  a  scanty  livelihood 
from  the  dry  soil  of  the  place  which 
hung  like  a  tramp  on  the  ragged 
outskirts  of  civilization. 

"Thre's  no  use  talkin',"  Jerry 
grumbled,  "this  is  one  of  the  ugliest 
places  the  Lord  ever  made,  and  our 
ranch  is  the  ugliest  of  the  ugly.  I 
never  thought  about  it  before,"  he 
muttered,  drearily,  "but  teacher  says 
it  oughtn't  to  look  this  way ;  that 
God  never  meant  us  to  take  no 
more  thought  of  our  homes  than  do 
the  sheep  that  wander  among  the 
sage  brush.  She  says  if  we  keep 
on  grubbing  away,  trying  to  eke 
out  an  existence  that  we  will  miss 
all  the  beauty  of  life — that  our 
lives  will  become  like  these  barren 
alkali  deserts.  And  she  says  too," 
he  half  whispered,  "that  we  weren't 
fulfilling  our  mission  nor  living  our 
religion  nor  remaining  true  to  our 
trust,  'cause  the  Lord  called  us  to 
the  waste  places  in  order  that  we 
might  make  them  blossom  as  well 
as  become  fruitful,  that  His  glory 


might  be  made  manifest.  And  here 
we  are  just  living  like  gophers," 
he  exclaimed  with  a  grunt  of  dis- 
gust. 

He  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
last  hill,  which  lay  between  the 
schoolhouse  and  his  home,  and 
now  his  father's  farm  lay  spread 
out  before  his  discontented  eyes. 
The  weather-beaten  house,  built  of 
lumber,  with  its  slanting,  rusty 
stove-pipe,  rickety  steps  and  brok- 
en windows  ;  the  hard  ground  about 
it,  beaten  down  until  it  was  nearly 
as  hard  as  a  pavement :  the  half 
tumbledown  barn,  situated  too  close 
to  the  house  for  comfort,  as  the 
swarms  of  flies  in  summer  testified ; 
the  few  straggling  poplar  trees 
scattered  here  and  there :  the  un- 
trimmed  orchard  and  everywhere 
the  sage-brush  and  grease-wood 
striving  to  maintain  a  foothold — 
served  only  to  increase  Jerry's  dis- 
content, and  he  knew  too  well  that 
his  fathers's  home  was  a  type  of 
the  rest.  On  many  of  the  farms 
were  large  fields  of  small  fruits 
and  an  occasional  orchard ;  but 
most  of  the  houses  presented  the 
same  unkempt  appearance. 

Jerry  walked  on,  listlessly,  to- 
ward the  house.  There  he  was  met 
at  the  door  by  the  sharp  tones  of 
his  mother,  ordering  him  to  hurry 
and  do  his  chores.  In  her  soiled 
wrapper,  her  hair  straggling  about 
her  tired,  fretful  face,  she  was  any- 
thing but  a  pleasing  object  to  her 
son,  whose  eyes  were  newly 
opened. 

Hurrying  as  fast  as  he  could, 
Jerry  finished  his  work  in  good 
time,   and   washing  his    face     and 
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hands,  he  went  qnietly  into  the  liv- 
ing-room, where  the  heart  of  the 
household  lay  on  her  bed  of  pain. 

Mary  Love,  the  only  girl  in  a 
large  family  of  boys,  had  never 
walked,  having  sufifered  all  her  life 
from  a  dislocation  of  the  hip.  Ev- 
erything that  her  parents  could  af- 
ford to  have  done  for  her  was  done  ; 
but  the  bone  was  diseased,  and 
they  all  knew  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  she  would 
leave  them.  Her  patience,  her  un- 
complaining, merry  spirit ;  her  cour- 
age, her  sympathy  and  tenderness 
had  knit  the  hearts  of  her  loved 
ones  to  her  with  bands  of  steel. 
!Manv  a  harsh  word  was  left  un- 
said for  fear  of  paining  Mary  Love. 
Although  her  helplessnesss  and 
long  nights  of  pain  were  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  family,  yet  it  was  a 
precious  one — and  one  they  were 
not  willing  to  relinquish. 

Her  big  brothers  were  her  de- 
voted slaves,  and  her  gentle  influ- 
ence did  much  to  refine  their  rough, 
boisterous  manners.  But  her  fath- 
er was  the  idol  of  her  heart,  and 
she  was  the  joy  of  his  soul,  the 
dearest  thing  in  life  to  him.  He 
was  never  too  tired  to  carry  her 
little,  pain-racked  body  out  under 
the  cool  star-lit  heavens  and  walk 
with  her  until  she  was  soothed  to 
sleep.  Nothing  that  he  did  for  her 
was  hard  or  irksome,  and  his  only 
fear  was  that  of  separation. 

\\'hen  Jerry  entered  the  room 
where  Mary  was  lying,  she  turned 
her  little  pale  face,  shining  with 
happiness,  toward  him. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you, 
Jerry,"  she  cried.  "Have  you  had 
a  nice  day  at  school?" 

Icrry  nodded  and  then  told  her 
brieflv'  about  the  teacher's  little 
talk.  ■ 

•■Wouldn't  it  be  beautiful  to  have 
trees   and  vines   and   flowers,"   she 


sighed.  Anrl  the  brown  eyes  that 
looked  out  of  the  window-  at  the 
bare,  treeless  grounds  had  a  wistful 
troubled  look  in  their  soft  depths. 

Jerry  gulped,  then  said  bravely, 
"Yes,  Madie,  but  I  guess  we'd  bet- 
ter not  think  about  it.  When  I  get 
to  be  a  man  I'll  build  )-ou  a  house 
by  a  river  and  you  shall  have  all  the 
flowers  and  trees  you  want — there 
isn't  so  very  much  water  here,  you 
know.  But  don't  you  feel  badly, 
Sis,"  he  went  on,  stroking  her 
brown  hair  gently. 

"I  don't  feel  so  very  bad,  Jerry," 
she  returned,  softly.  "I  look  at  the 
mountains.  They  are  always  beau- 
tiful. They  look  so  cool,  and  they 
have  the  loveliest  blue  shadows  on 
them  when  the  clouds  hide  the  sun. 
And    at     sunrise     and    sunset — oh. 
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they — are — just — gorgeous,  Jerrw" 
she  breathed,  rapturously.  "No;  I 
forget  the  sage-brusli  and  parclied 
ground  here  and  look  at  the  moun- 
tains. I  wish  we  could  have  it  pret- 
tier here,  though,  for  mother.  She 
never  goes  away,  and  she  works  so 
hard,"  and  the  child  sighed,  and 
then,  after  a  short  silence,  "I  wish 
that  we  could  get  it  fixed  a  little  be- 
fore I  go,"  she  half  whispered. 

"Go!  Are  you  going  anywhere?" 
he  asked,  looking  up  hastily. 

"Yes,"  she  returned  quietly ; 
some  day  soon,  but  don't  say  any- 
thing about  it.  Daddy  would  wor- 
ry !" 

Jerry  promised,  but  he  looked 
worried  and  his  eyes  held  a  look  of 
fear.  He  had  only  time  to  make  the 
promise  when  his  father  entered  the 
room. 

"Well,  Chick,  how  is  papa's  girl 
today,"  he  cried,  cheerily,  as  he  bent 
over  and  lifted  her  to  his  breast, 
"fine  as  silk?'' 

"Fine  as  silk,  Daddy, "she  echoed, 
laughing  softly  as  she  felt  his 
strong  arms  slip  gently  about  her. 

"And  what  has  my  baby  been 
thinking  about  all  afternoon  ?"  he 
asked,  tenderly. 

With  her  head  nestled  against  his 
shoulder,  she  repeated  her  conver- 
sation with  Jerry,  and  related  what 
the  teacher  had  said. 

"And,  Daddy  dear,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  else,"  she  whispered, 
after  a  moment's  silencCj  her  lips 
against  his  cheek. 

"All  right;  go  ahead,  honey,"  he 
answered,  bowing  his  head  against 
the  soft  brown  one. 

"I  hadn't  meant  to  tell  you,  but  I 
guess  I'd  better,"  she  said,  slowly. 
"I  can't  stay  with  you  much  longer 
— O,  daddy,  please,"  as  he  laid  a 
rough  but  gentle  hand  -over  her 
trembling  lips. 

But  the  pleading  eyes  were   too 


much  for  him,  so,  removing  his 
hand  he  said,  huskily,  as  he  drew 
her  closer,  "Tell  your  old  dad  what- 
ever you  want  to.  baby;  he'll  try  to 
stand  it." 

"I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I 
would  be  happier  in  heaven  if  I 
could  look  down  and  see  our  place 
beautiful — I — I — couldn't  be  hapjjy 
even  there,  Daddy,  unless  you  and 
mamma  and  the  boys  were  happy, 
too — "  and  she  began  to  sob. 

"There,  there,  little  girl,"  he 
soothed,  "papa  can't  have  his  little 
daughter  feel  bad  this  way.  I'll 
talk  to  the  boys  and — well,  we'll  see, 
we'll  see,"  he  added.  "Now  cheer 
up,  little  sunshine,  and  don't  talk  to 
your  old  dad  about  dying." 

Mary  Love  laughed  through  her 
tears,  but  her  chin  still  quivered. 

"You're  the  dearest  daddy  in  all 
the  world,"  she  exclaimed,  hugging 
him. 

"Little  fiatterer,"  he  cried,  fondly, 
as  he  laid  her  softly  down  upon  the 
couch. 


n. 


School  lasted  but  one  week  after 
Jerry's  talk  with  Mary  Love,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  closed  he  began  his 
round  of  fruit-picking  for  the  neigh- 
bors. He  picked  with  a  will,  too,  be- 
cause his  father  had  said  he  might 
use  every  cent  to  buy  seeds  and 
shrubs. 

It  was  almost  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son to  do  much,  but  Mr.  Wilton 
plowed  and  fertilized  the  ground 
about  the  house,  set  out  large  beds 
of  the  hardy  iris,  or  fiags,  and  a  few 
hardy  vines.  Father  and  boys  work- 
ed with  a  will,  and  before  another 
fall  a  transformation  was  wrought. 
The  barn  had  been  moved,  fences 
mended,  and  orchard  trimmed,  and 
poplar,  locust,  and  box  elder  trees 
set  out.     The  house  had   been   re- 
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paired  and  painted,  while  new 
screens  were  added  to  doors  and 
windows.  Hop  vines,  gourds,  and 
morning-glories  rioted  over  the 
house,  while  Virginia  creeper,  hon- 
ey-suckle and  roses  climbed  slowly 
upward  to  make  in  the  future  a  per- 
manent decoration. 

Water  was  too  precious  to  use  for 
a  lawn,  so  long  rows  of  holihocks, 
sweet-williams,  roses,  poppies  and 
other  hardy  flowers  had  been  plant- 
ed in  the  front  yardj  and  on  each 
side  of  the  house.  They  were  easily 
irrigated  and  were  a  source  of  nev- 
er-failing delight. 

The  back  vard  was  utilized  for  a 


vegetable  garden,  with  long  rows  of 
sunflowers  along  the  neat  picket 
fences,  and  hop  and  gourd  vines 
covering  the  coal  and  hen  houses. 

The  back  porch  had  been  screen- 
ed in  and  the  family  ate  out  there 
in  summer  time. 

A  front  porch  had  been  built  and 
a  hammock  for  Mary  Love  swung 
there,  beside  a  small  sewing  table 
for  her  mother.  Both  porches  were 
shaded  by  the  vines. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Air.  Wilton, 
one  evening,  when  he  and  his  wife 
sat  on  the  porch — Mary  Love  asleep 
in  her  father's  arms — -"in  a  few 
years,  when  the  trees  are  larger,  this 
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farm  will  he  a  place  worth  living 
on." 

"It's  beautiful  now,  John,"  she 
returned,  a  contented  look  on  her 
face,  "and  the  boys  just  love  to  stay 
at  home  and  fix  things.  'It's  like 
beginning  life  over  again,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"You  look  as  though  you  were  be- 
ginning over  again,"  exclaimed  her 
husband,  glancing  admiringly  at  her 
contented  face,  smooth  hair  and 
neat  dress. 

"I  am,"  she  exclaimed,  emphatic- 


ally. "There  didn't  seem  to  be  any 
use  trying  before,  but  now — "  and 
she  gazed  about  her  expressively. 

Her  husband  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  said  softly,  "  '.v  .ittle 
child  shall  lead  them.'  • 

Both  looked  down  at  the  frail 
baby  daughter  in  the  father's  arms. 

Even  the  eyes  of  love  were  forced 
to  see  that  the  little  earthly  life  was 
nearly  done. 

"But  she'll  be  happier  in  heaven. 
now,"  murmured  the  man,  stooping 
to  kiss  her. 


THE  RAIX. 
By  Grace  Iiigics  Frost. 

PIt-tcr,  I'lU-tcr,  pif-tcr,  pat-tcr, 

Sings  the  summer  rain; 
Pit-tcr,  pat-tcr,  pit-tcr  pat-tcr. 

Faster  non'  the  strain; 
And  the  drops  come  merrily  dancing, 

Tapping,  tapping  'gainst  the  pane. 
Listen  to  the  pitter,  patter 

.4nd  be  thanl^ful  for  the  rain. 

Pitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter. 

Grass  that  loolced  so  dead 
Gloivs  ivitli  life  anezu  and  beauty, 

From  that  gentle  tread. 
Pitter,  palter,  pitter,  patter. 

Sec  the  flozvers  ev'ry  one. 
Turn  their  siveet  faces  tozvard  it, 

As  they  do  unto  the  sun. 
Pitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter. 

To  them  that  refrain 
Means  a  longer  life,  more  fragrance. 

They  are  thankful  for  the  rain. 

Pitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter. 

Mortals  one  and  all 
Learn  a  lesson  from  the  flowers. 

Lest  yoit  droop  and  fall. 
When  you  hear  the  pitter,  patter 

Of  the  gentle,  siveet-voiced  rain, 
Do  not  think  that  earth  is  dreary, 

.4nd  so  oft  in  gloom  complain. 
Through    the    clouds    and    through    the 
sho'ci'ers. 

Blessings  oft  are  given. 
Listen   to   the  fitter,  patter. 

And  give  thanks  and  praise  to  Heav'n. 


Short  Stories  from  Church  Hi^ory. 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 
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THE    HOPE    THAT    BUOYETH    UP. 


"Mother,  I've  o-ot  some  news  for 


you 


Newel  Knight  had  just  returned 
from  Kirtland,  where  he  had  been 
to  attend  conference. 

"Well,  what  is  it  about?"  she  in- 
quired, in  a  feeble  voice.  Is  it  some- 
thing about  Copeley's  land?" 

The  Saints  at  Thompson  had 
been  having  trouble  over  a  land 
contract  between  themselves  and  a 
man  named  Copely,  and  Newell  had 
gone  to  Kirtland  partly  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  Joseph  the  Proph- 
et. 

"Yes ;  that,  too,"  he  replied.  "But 
it's  something  more  important  than 
that,"  he  went  on,  in  a  provokingly 
roundabout  way.  And  then,  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  forgotten  what  he 
had  begun  to  tell  her,  he  broke  off 
with : 

"Mother,  what  would  you  say  we 
left  Colesville  for,  to  come  to 
Thompson?"  And  he  looked  curi- 
ously at  her. 

The  pale  face  of  Mrs.  Knight  as- 
sumed a  puzzled  look.  But  as  soon 
as  her  mind  could  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  thought,  she  replied  : 

"I  suppose  it  was  to  gather  with 
the  Saints  in  Ohio  in  obedience  to 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord." 

"Correct!"  was  the  approving  re- 
ply. "But  Ohio  isn't  the  gathering 
y)lace  of  the  Saints,  after  all.  Any- 
way, it  isn't  the  main  one." 

""What!" 

"That's  what  Joseph  the  Prophet 
says.    He's  received  the  word  of  the 


Lord  that  the  real  gathering  place  is 
somewhere  in  Missouri — on  "the 
borders  by  the  Lamanites,"the  reve- 
lation says. 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Knight,  and  she  waited  for  her  son 
to  go  on. 

"I  think  I  can  understand  things 
a  little  better  now  than  I  could  a  few 
months  ago.  You  remember  when 
the  ciders  went  on  their  mission  to 
the  Indians  that  a  good  many  of  us 
expected  the  Lamanites  to  be  con- 
verted by  the  thousands.  And  now 
we  know  they  haven't — not  one  has 
been  baptized  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

"Don't  find  fault  with  the  Lord's 
work.  Newel!"  mildly  interrupted 
his  mother. 

"I'm  not  complaining  except  at 
my  own  lack  of  sight,"  Newel  con- 
tinued. "I  was  only  going  to  say 
that  I  believe  I  know  now  why  the 
missionaries  were  called  on  such  a 
long  journey." 

Some  side  idea  had  turned  away 
Newel's  attention  for  a  moment, 
and  he  paused. 

"Why?"  inquired  Mrs.  Knight, 
with  real  curiosity. 

"To  open  the  way  to  Zion !"  he 
said.  "Besides,  see  what  they've 
done  in  the  way  of  spreading  the 
truth.  They  left  a  string  of  converts 
from  l'"ayette  to  Independence.  We 
might  have  known  all  along  that 
there  was  some  peculiar  meaning  in 
their  going  clean  to  Missouri.  I  feel 
sure  that  there's  where  the  City  of 
Zion  will  l)e  bjiilt !" 

With  that  tiicy  tell  In  talking 
about  Zion. 

"The  Book  of  Mormon,  you 
know,"  Newel  went    on,     "declares 
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that  the  City  of  Zion,  or  the  New 
Jerusalem,  is  to  be  on  this  conti- 
iicnt.  It  doesn't  tell  us  the  place, 
hut  it's  to  be  in  America  some- 
where. I've  always  wondered  about 
that,  and  when  the  Lamanite  mis- 
sionaries were  called,  I  asked  Jos- 
eph where  he  supposed  the  City 
would  be  built." 

"And  what  did  he  say?"  she 
asked. 

"That  it  hadn't  been  made  known 
to  him.  But  I  think  it's  in  Missouri 
all  right !  First,  the  Lord  tells  us  to 
leave  New  York  State  and  move  to 
Ohio.  Then  He  calls  missionaries 
to  preach  to  the  Indians  in  Mis- 
souri. And  now  He  instructs  the 
Prophet  to  hold  the  next  conference 
of  the  Church  at  Missouri.  Two 
and  two  makes  four,  after  all,"  he 
concluded,  mathematically,  "and 
I've  never  been  able  till  now  to  get 
anything  but  five  or  six." 

"■What  a  grand  City  that'll  be, 
Newel !"  said  Mrs.  Knight. 

"Yes!"  assented  he,  with  enthusi- 
asm. "And  it's  where  we're  to  have 
our  inheritance — that  is,"  he  added, 
"if  we're  faithful.  'A  land  of  peace, 
a  city  of  refuge,  a  place  of  safety 
for  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High 
God,'  he  was  quoting  from  a  reve- 
lation he  had  often  heard  Joseph 
read — and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  there,  and  the  terror  of  the 
Lord,  insomuch  that  the  wicked  will 
not  come  unto  it,  and  it  shall  be 
called  Zion.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  the  righteous  shall  be 
gathered  out  from  among  all  na- 
tions, and  shall  come  to  Zion  sing- 
ing songs  of  everlasting  joy !'  Isn't 
that  beautiful,  mother?" 

But  Mrs.  Knight  could  quote 
scripture  herself,  for  she  added, 
'Behold,  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  the 
City  in  its  time,  and  will  crown  the 
faithful   with   joy    and     rejoicing.' 


And  that'll  all  be  fulfilled,  too,"  she 
said,  spiritedly,  "every  word  !" 

"Well,  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
fulfilled  pretty  soon,"  Newel  ob- 
served, reflectively,  "sooner  even 
than  we  expected." 

"It'll  have  to  come  pretty  soon. 
Newel,  if  I'm  to  do  anything  to- 
wards building  it  up!"  said  Mrs. 
Knight.  "I've  been  sick  so  long 
now,  and  I'm  getting  worse  all  the 
time." 

"Oh,  you'll  live  a  long  time  yet. 
mother,"  her  son  encouraged, 
brushing  her  hair  back  tenderly  with 
his  hand. 

His  mother  mused  for  a  minute. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  "if  the  ref- 
erences in  the  Bible  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  are  to  ours?  Isaiah  says 
in  one  place :  'The  glory  of  Leban- 
on shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir  tree. 
the  pine  tree,  and  the  box  together, 
to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanc- 
tuary; and  I  will  make  the  place  of 
my  feet  glorious.'  .\nd,  in  another, 
he  says :  'For  brass  I  will  bring  gold 
and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and 
for  wood  brass,  and  for  stones  iron.' 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  did." 

Newel  assented.  "And  that  pas- 
sage in  the  Revelations  about  the 
beautiful  City  means  our  City,  too. 
'And  the  nations  of  them  which  are 
saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it ; 
and  the.  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honor  into  it!' 
That  will  be  heaven,  won't  it,  moth- 
er, to  help  build  such  a  place,  to 
live  in  it,  and  to  have  our  inherit- 
ance there." 

''Isn't  there  to  be  a  temple  in 
Zion — the  one  to  which  the  Lord 
will  come  to  reign  upon  the  earth?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes ;"  was  the  answer.  "And  a 
cloud  is  to  rest  upon  it  by  day  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night !" 

"Glorious!  glorious!"  the  mother 
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exclaimed,  in  great  ecstasy.  "I  only 
hope  I  may  live  to  go  there  !" 

A  few  days  after  this  conversa- 
tion word  came  to  the  Colesville 
branch  that  they  were  to  move  to 
Missouri. 

"Is  that  where  Zion  is  to  built?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Knight  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "All 
I  know  is  that  Joseph  has  told  us  all 
to  go  to  Missouri.  It  seems  he 
doesn't  know  himself  why  the 
Saints  should  go  there.  For  at  the 
last  conference  the  Lord  told  him 
in  a  revelation  that  the  next  confer- 
ence should  be  held  in  Missouri. 
Twenty-eight  or  thirty  elders  have 
been  called  on  missions  to  the  West, 
to  go  two  by  two,  preaching  on  the 
way,  and  to  meet  on  the  frontiers. 
Some  have  gone  already." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that's 
Zion,  just  the  same,"  ventured  Mrs. 
Knight.  And  then,  after  a  brief 
silence,  "Well,  I'm  ready  to  go,  sick 
as  I  am.  If  I'm  to  die,  Joseph,  I 
want  my  body  should  be  buried  in 
Zion." 

"You  shouldn't  talk  that  way, 
Polly,"  pleaded  her  husband. 
"You'll  live  a  good  many  years  yet 
— both  of  us  will." 

That's  what  everybody  told  her. 
She  thought  differently  herself. 
But  she  always  tried  to  look  resign- 
ed over  the  attempted  consolation, 
for  she  knew  it  was  well-meant. 

The  Colesville  branch  numbered 
about  sixty  persons  in  all.  It  was 
called  by  this  name  because  all  of  its 
members  had  lived  at  Colesville.  in 
New  York  state.  The  Prophet  Jos- 
eph was  very  fond  of  these  people 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  among 
the  first  to  receive  his  testimony. 
The  Knight  family  were  particular- 
ly dear  to  him,  not  only  because  he 
had  known  them  a  long  time,  but 


because  they  had  shown  much  kind- 
ness to  him  when  he  was  in  need  of 
their  friendship.  The  whole  braiK:h 
had  moved  together  to  Ohio  only 
two  months  or  so  before  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of  now.  And  they 
were  going  in  a  body  to  the  land  of 
Zion,  the  first  company  of  Saints 
to  set  their  feet  on  its  sacred 
ground. 

No  wonder  there  was  great  joy 
among  them  when  the  word  came 
for  them  to  move.  Poor  Mrs. 
Knight  was  almost  beside  herself 
with  the  happy  thought.  For  a 
time  it  made  a  new  woman  of  her. 
That  was  all  she  could  talk  about — 
indeed,  that  was  almost  the  only 
subject  of  conversation  you  could 
hear  among  the  Colesville  Saints. 
Not  that  they  were  altogether  sure 
that  Zion  was  in  Missouri.  But 
when  they  put  this  and  that  thing 
together,  they  could  come  to  no  oth- 
er conclusion  than  that  the  two 
places  were  one.  So  their  joy  was 
full. 

Early  in  July,  1831,  the  company, 
led  by  the  Knights,  left  Thompson, 
Ohio.  The  first  eighty  miles,  from 
Thompson  to  Wellsville,  both  Ohio 
towns,  they  traveled  by  team.  The 
rest  of  the  journey  was  on  water, 
first  down  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Cairo, 
where  it  joins  the  Missouri,  and 
then  up  the  Missouri  past  St.  Louis 
to  Independence,  Jackson  county. 
From  Thompson  to  Independence 
by  the  route  this  first  company  of 
Saints  came  is  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles,  and  it  was  ac- 
complished by  them  in  twenty-two 
days. 

A  rough  trip  it  was  for  Mrs. 
Knight,  wliether  by  land  or  by  wa- 
ter. She  kept  getting  rapidly  worse 
from  the  time  of  leaving  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  died  had  it  not 
been  for  her  strong  hopes  that  the 
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Lord  would  spare  her  life  till  she 
set  foot  on  the  holy  land  of  prom- 
ise. She  would  be  willing  then,  she 
said,  to  die.  Towards  the  end  of  her 
journey  this  was  almost  the  only 
wish  she  ever  breathed.  Time  and 
again,  during  the  trip,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  company  stop  and 
rest  till  she  improved,  but  she 
would  not  hear  of  it ;  indeed,  she 
urged  them  forward  so  that  she 
might  reach  Zion  before  she  passed 
away.     So  they  hurried  on. 

But  toward  the  end,  too,  it  was 
thought  she  would  surely  die.  New- 
el, at  one  place,  went  on  shore  and 
bought  lumber  to  make  a  coffin  for 
her  in  case  she  should  die  before 
reaching  Independence — so  fast  did 
she  fail, — so  that  her  body  might  be 
conveyed  to  this  place  and  be  in- 
terred in  the  sacred  soil  of  Zion. 
The  Lord,  however,  granted  this 
good  woman  the  object  of  her  de- 
sire ;  she  lived  to  see  her  blessed 
home. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July 
when  the  company  landed.  Here 
they  were  met  by  the  four  brethren 
of  the  Lamanite  mission — Elders 
Cowdery,  Whitmer,  Peterson,  and 
Williams.  Traveling  west  of  Inde- 
pendence for  about  twelve  miles, 
they  encamped  on  the  prairie  in 
Kaw  township.  Here  they  met  also 
many  of  the  brethren  from  Ohio, — 
some  of  the  twenty-eight  brethren, 
you  remember,  who  had  been  called 
on  a  western  preaching  tour  to  meet 
in  Missouri.  The  Prophet  Joseph 
was  among  the  number. 

"Oh.  what  a  lovely  place!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Knight,  in  a  voice  so 
faint  you  could  scarcely  hear. 

They  had  propped  her  up  by 
means  of  pillows,  at  her  urgent  re- 
quest, in  her  high  bed  in  the  wag- 
on, so  that  she  might  see  the  coun- 
try round  her. 

"The     ground     for     miles     and 


miles,"  said  Newel,  supplementing 
her  dim  vision,  "is  as  level  as  our 
kitchen  table.  And  it's  covered,  lit- 
erally covered,  with  beautiful  flow- 
ers of  many  colors." 

He  pasued  to  look  at  his  mother's 
face.  She  was  straining  her  eyes  to 
see  what  he  had  pointed  out. 

"And  those  dark  streaks  running 
up  and  down  here,"  he  went  on — 
"they're  lines  of  trees  bordering  the 
streams.  There's  plenty  of  timber 
on  all  the  creeks  here.  A  grand 
place  this'll  be  for  the  City !" 

By  this  time  the  Lord  had  re- 
vealed that  Zion  was  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  and  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Saints  were  made  glad. 

But  Mrs.  Knights'  eyes  were  too 
dim  to  notice  the  forests  in  the  dis- 
tance. She  said  nothing,  but  the 
look  on  her  face  was  one  of  joy  and 
resignation. 

By  now  the  elders  from  Ohio  had 
all  arrived  by  twos  and  fours.  About 
the  middle  of  July  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph and  his  companions  had 
reached  Independence.  Then  iv 
was  that  the  Lord  revealed  the  loca- 
tion of  Zion  and  the  spot  where  the 
great  temple  shall  be  erected  "in 
this  generation,"  on  which  the  glory 
and  the  power  of  God  shall  rest  and 
to  which  Jesus  will  come  with  the 
hosts  of  heaven.  On  the  fourth  of 
August  a  conference  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Joshua  Lewis  in  Kaw 
township  in  the  presence  of  the 
Colesville  branch  of  the  Church. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this  Mrs. 
Knight  passed  away  happy  and 
peaceful.  And  her  body  was  inter- 
red in  the  land  of  Zion — the  first  of 
the  Saints  in  this  dispensation  to 
find  a  last  resting  piace  in  our  Land 
of  Promise. 

"A  worthy  membei  of  the 
Church,''  declared  the  Prophet, 
"sleeps  in  Jesus  till  the  resurrec- 
tion." 
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By  Rose  H.  Widtsoe. 


X. 


THE    CHILD  S    PLACE    IN    THE    HOME. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
house  and  its  furnishings  only  as  a 
home  for  adults.  Is  it  fair  for  us 
to  consider  children  wholly  in  a  per- 
sonal light?  Children  are  part  of 
humanity  and  the  largest  part.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  returns,  the 
average  family  consists  of  five  per- 
sons, two  adults  and  three  children. 
This  large  proportion  of  human  be- 
ings constitutes  a  permanent  class. 
Our  own  children  and  our  neigh- 
bor's children  grow  up  and  pass  out 
of  childhood,  and  with  them  very 
often  goes  our  interest  in  children, 
but  the  fact  that  the  class  is  per- 
manent is  proved  by  the  survival 
among  them  of  games,  songs  and 
phrases  of  great  antiquity,  which 
are  handed  down,  not  from  father  to 
son,  but  from  child  to  child.  If  an 
isolated  family  moves  into  a  new 
country,  and  its  children  grow  up 
alone,  they  do  not  know  these 
games.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  in 
studying  children,  and  in  providing 
for  them,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  permanent  class,  larger  than  the 
adult  population.  If  our  own  chil- 
dren grow  up  and  pass  out  of  child- 
hood, are  there  not  other  children 
who  would  be  benefited  by  our  col- 
lection of  children's  comforts? 

We  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  upon 
the  right  treatment  and  the  proper 
education  of  our  children  that  the 
progress  of  the  world  depends.  Let 
us  consider  the  attitude  of  the  adult 
population  towards  the  children. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 


state  has  provided  special  training 
for  the  young  children.  In  the 
school  house  of  the  present  day  we 
find  seats  of  various  sizes  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  children.  The 
black-boards  are  low,  so  that  the 
•  child  can  easily  reach  them,  the 
sand  pile,  the  modeling  table  and 
other  attractions  are  placed  with 
reference  to  the  child.  The  kinder- 
garten is  provided  for  the  still 
younger  ones  and  here  everything 
is  adapted  to  their  use;  the  tiny 
chairs  and  tables  and  all  the  ap- 
pointments are  appropriate.  In  the 
play-ground  all  the  appointments 
are  child  size.  In  the  larger  cities, 
too,  some  provision  is  made  for  the 
public  protection  and  recreation  of 
the  children.  Children's  play- 
grounds and  special  quarters  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  public 
parks  and  gardens  for  adults. 

But  what  special  provisions  for 
the  child's  comfort  do  we  find  at 
home.  The  average  house  contains 
five  or  six  rooms — kitchen,  dining- 
room,  living  room  and  two  or  three 
bedrooms.  Examine  it  closely  and 
see  if  there  is  anything  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  house  or  the  furnishings 
which  would  indicate  that  children 
live  there.  In  the  bed-room  we  find 
a  cradle,  in  the  dining  room  a  high 
chair  and  in  the  living  room  per- 
haps a  little  rocking  chair.  These 
are  good ;  but  is  it  enough  consider- 
ation to  give  to  the  child? 

The  question  of  course  arises. 
What  can  be  done  ?  The  kindergar- 
ten partly  answers  the  need  of  the 
child ;  but  kindergarten  depart- 
ments are  found  only  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  do  not  hrlp  the  mas';  of 
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the  peoi)lc.  Ami  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  child  wlm  is  too  young  ti_. 
go  to  kindergarten?  Where  is  the 
baby-garden?  We  are  all  agreed,  I 
think,  that  some  provision  must  be 
made  at  home  for  the  majority  of 
the  children.  The  individual  parent 
cannot  afford  to  build  a  child-house 
for  his  own  family.  Collectively  in 
some  districts,  parents  can  combine 


broadmindcd  and  unselfish,  and  will 
in  time  be  happier  and  more  useful 
members  of  society.  \\'ould  that 
this  condition  could  become  com- 
mon ;  but  since  it  cannot  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  let  us  do  what  we  can  in 
the  individual  homes  for  the  com- 
fort and  proper  training  of  our  lit- 
tle ones. 

In  planning  our  homes,  could  we 


A   Pretty   Child's   Crib   with   Sliding   Side. 


means  and  secure  a  good  nurse  and 
provide  a  suitable  place  for  the 
training  of  the  younger  children. 
Where  this  can  be  done  it  seems  to 
be  satisfactory.  Children  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  each  other.  They 
share  each  other's  playthings,  and 
having  all  their  advantages  in  com- 
mon, learn  from  infancy  to  say 
"we"  instead  of  "I,"  "ours"  instead 
of  "mine."     They  grow   up   to   be 


not  plan  for  a  bright,  sunny  room 
on  the  south  or  east  side  and  build 
it  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
younger  children.  Is  the  home  as  it 
is  usually  planned  and  furnished  a 
safe  place  for  children?  "From  the 
pins  on  the  carpet,  which  baby  puts 
in  his  mouth,  the  stairs  he  falls 
down,  the  windows  he  falls  out  of. 
and  the  fire  he  falls  into,  to  the 
doors  he  jambs  his  little  fingers  in 
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and  the  corners  and  furniture  he- 
bumps  himself  upon,"  the  "home  is 
fuU  of  danger  to  the  child.'' 

A  room  really  designed  for  babies 
need  have  no  furniture  of  the  kind 
grown-ups  use.  The  floors  should 
be  smooth  and  even,  clean  and  not 
hard  enough  to  bump  severely.  As 
has  been  suggested,  a  baby  must 
fall,  but  we  need  not  provide  cob- 
blestones for  his  first  attempts. 
Large,  soft  ropes  running  across 
the   room    here    and  there    within 


reach  of    the 


stronsr    little 


hands  would  strengthen  the 
and  chest  and  help  in  walk- 
ing. A  place  for  clean, 
warm  sand  and  another  for 
clay,  with  a  few  good  toys 
would  fill  the  baby's  wak- 
•ing  hours  with  joy,  and  he 
would  tend  himsef  instead 
of  following  mamma  from 
room  to  room  as  she  does 
her  work,  and  getting  the 
usual  number  of  bumps  and 
hurts  of  various  kinds.  The 
home  cannot  furnish  all  the 
things  that  a  kindergarten 


arms 


does,  but 
fitted  up 
child-size 
means 
would  be 


this  one  room, 
with  essentially 
furniture,  and 
of  amusements 
a  'great  blessing  to  chil- 
dren and  a  help  to  the  mother. 

The  home,  besides  its  difficulties 
and  dangers,  is  full  of  unnecessary 
limitations.  It  is  arranged  on  a 
scale  of  elegance  to  suit  the  adult. 
The  natural  activities  of  the  child 
continually  injure  the  household 
decorations  and  conveniences.  The 
child  is  perfectly  natural  and  inno- 
cent, yet  his  conduct  injures  the 
house  and  its  furnishings  until  own- 
ers of  fine  houses  are  not  willing  to 
rent  to  families  with  children  Pro- 
vide a  play-room  for  our  children, 
where   the   comforts    are   child-size 


and  this  terrible  condition  of  "bar- 
ring families  with  children"  will  be 
partly  overcome. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  isola- 
tion of  a  private  play-room,  en- 
courage the  visits  of  good,  compan- 
ionable children  for  a  few  hours 
each  day.  The  mother  or  nurse  is 
near  to  direct  the  play  or  correct 
mistakes  and  the  children  will  care 
for  themselves. 

We  seldom  think  of  education  in 
connection  with  children  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  But 


A  Child's  Toy  Box. 

the  fact  is  a  child  is  being  educated 
in  every  waking  hour  by  the  condi- 
tions in  which  he  is  placed  and  the 
persons  who  are  with  him.  We 
should  give  him  the  best  possible 
training  from  his  infancy  up  to 
manhood. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  "chil- 
dren are  so  mischievous."  .V  calf 
in  a  flower-garden  would  do  con- 
siderable mischief,  or  kittens  in  a 
dairy.  "Why  seek  to  rear  young 
creatures  in  a  place  where  tiiey 
nnist  do  mischief  if  they  behave  dif- 
ferently from  grown  people?  Why 
not  provide  a  place  for  thenl  where 
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their  natural  activities  would  not  be 
injurious  but  educational?" 

As  the  child  grows  older  he 
should  have  his  own  room  if  the 
family  can  afford  it,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  express  his  personality  in 
its  arrangements.  In  furnishing  a 
child's  room  comfort  and  interest 
.should  be  combined.  The  child's 
own  expression  of  taste  should  be 
encouraged  so  that  he  will  feel  that 
it  is  his  room.  A  common  mistake 
in  furnishing  a  child's  room  is  the 
fancy  that  anything  not  wanted  in 
other  rooms  may  find  a  place  here. 
Perhaps  when  a  carpet  is  too  worn 
for  further  use  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, it  is  brought  into  the  child's 
room ;  the  furniture  that  is  too 
shabby  for  the  parlor  or  library  is 
passed  on  to  the  nursery.  In  like 
manner  the  child's  room  receives 
faded  curtains,  half  worn  portieries 
and  soiled  sofa  pillows.  In  this 
way  it  loses  any  characteristic  qual- 
ity of  its  own. 

The  wall  covering  has  a  large 
share  in  making  the  child's  room  at- 
tractive. Ignorance  of  this  fact  of- 
ten allows  the  walls  to  be  painted  or 
tinted  in  a  crude  color,  or  an  inar- 
tistic paper  to  be  hung-.  In  a  play 
room  the  walls  may  be  treated  in 
different  ways,  but  whatever  style 
is  adopted  it  is  best  to  keep  the  ceil- 
ing in  a  cream-white  tint.  If  the 
walls  are  higher  than  nine  feet,  the 
ceiling  tint  may  be  brought  down 
on  the  side  wall  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches,  with  a  picture  moulding 
joining  it  to  the  paper  below  it. 

Plain  painted  walls  may  be  dec- 
orated in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the 


use  of  stencils,  but  the  decorator 
should  always  keep  in  mind  that  lit- 
tle folks  are  to  live  in  the  room. 
The  plain  walls  may  also  be  re- 
lieved by  a  selection  of  suitable  pic- 
tures or  where  paper  is  used  some 
pictorial  design  may  be  selected. 

The  floor  is  better  left  uncovered 
so  that  it  can  be  kept  clean ;  or,  if  a 
covering  is  desired,  rugs  that  can  be 
dusted  and  sunned  are  good. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  child,  we  may  select  chairs 
for  comfort,  book-shelves  placed 
within  reach  and  filled  with  care- 
fully selected  books,  and  tables 
chosen  of  the  right  height.  A  chest 
for  toys,  and  cupboard  for  dishes 
may  be  devised  at  home.  The  top, 
sides  and  front  may  be  covered 
with  a  nursery  chintz  and  the  edges  » 
of  the  material  covered  with  furni- 
ture gimp. 

The  shading  of  the  windows  of 
the  child's  room  should  be  practi- 
cal, but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
pretty  net  or  muslin  curtains.  The 
room  may  be  made  distinctive  by 
adding  what  appeals  most  to  the 
boys  and  girls  as  they  grow  older 
and  are  able  to  select  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  sleeping  room  there  need 
be  but  few  articles  of  furniture,  a 
bedstead  of  iron  or  brass,  a  chair 
or  two  and  a  chiffonier  or  chest  of 
drawers.  The  clothes  closet  should 
contain  a  shelf  and  hooks  so  low 
that  the  child  can  reach  them. 

Time  and  money  spent  in  fixing 
up  a  child's  room  form  a  good  in- 
vestment and  will  bring  large  re- 
turns. 
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The  Doings  at  Mr.  Rat's 

Upon  the  hill  is  a  big  red  barn. 
Mr.  Farmer  calls  it  his  barn,  but 
if  you  had  asked  Mr.  Rat,  he  would 
have  told  you  that  it  was  his  barn. 
In  the  barn  are  bins  of  corn,  and 
oats,  and  wheat.  Just  under  the 
steps  Mr.  Rat  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  little  boy  rats. 

In  the  barn  floor  is  a  round  hole, 
and  when  the  rats  feel  hungry,  Mr. 
Rat  goes  up  into  the  barn  and  drops 
grain  down  through  the  hole,  then 
Mrs.  Rat  sets  the  table  rat  fashion, 
and  they  all  eat  their  fill.  "This 
will  never  do,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Farmer  one  day.  "Those  rats  eat 
more  than  a  house."  So  next  day 
Mr.  Farmer  brought  a  big  trap  to 
the  barn,  and  baited  with  a  big 
piece  of  cheese.  When  he  was  gone 
Mr.  Rat  and  Mrs.  Rat  and  their 
two  boys  came  and  looked  at  the 
trap.  Mr.  Rat,  who  knew  a  few 
things  about  traps,  took  a  stick  in 
his  mouth  and  sprung  the  trap,  then 
they  carried  the  cheese  down 
through  the  hole  and  ate  it  up. 

"Well,  well!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Farmer,  "this  will  never  do." 

The  next  day  Tom  Grey  came  to 
live   at   the   bam.      But   Tom    was 


lazy,  he  would  rather  lie  in  the  sun 
than  to  chase  rats,  so  the  rats  lived 
in  peace. 

"I  must  fetch  the  dog,"  said  Mr. 
Farmer,  and  the  next  day  Frisky 
Whisky  came  to  the  barn, but  Frisky 
would  rather  chase  birds  and  squir- 
rels than  rats,  so  the  rat  family  were 
not  molested. 

"If  that  impudent  little  dog  is  go- 
ing to  stay  here,  I  had  better  catch 
the  rats,"  thought  Tom'  Grey ;  "that 
will  please  Mr.  Farmer,  I  know." 
So  Tom  sat  on  the  step  and  watch- 
ed the  door  of  Mr.  Rat's  house. 

"This  won't  do,"  thought  Frisky. 
"I  must  watch  for  that  rat,  too." 
So  Tom  sat  on  the  step  and  Frisky 
watched  from  the  doorway  above. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Rat  stuck  his  head 
out  of  his  door.  Jump  went  Tom. 
Jump  went  Frisky,  and  landed  on 
Tom's  back.  Then  what  a  sight 
you  might  have  seen  had  you  been 
there  to  see ;  they  bit,  they  scratch- 
ed, they  tore,  they  said  cat  and  dog 
words  dreadful  to  hear.  Mr.  Rat 
stood  in  his  door  and  laughed  till 
his  sides  ached,  when  he  went  in 
and  told  Rrs.  Rat  and  the  boys. 

That  evening,  while  Tom  sat  in 
one  corner  and   Frisky  in  another 
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dressing  tlu-ir  wounds,  I\Ir.  Rat 
went  up  into  tiie  barn  and  helped 
liiniself  to  what  grain  he  wished. 
Wiiat  will  Mr.  I'"armer  do  next,  do 
von  think? 


A  Cat  That  Can  Read. 

"I  have  a  cat,"  said  a  lady  to  me 
the  other  day,  "that  knows  when 
a  letter  comes  for  her." 

"A  letter!"  I  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  a  letter;  and  if  you  don't 
believe  it  I  will  prove  it  to  you. 
Just  wait  a  minute  until  I  direct 
one." 

My  friend  left  the  room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  a  sealed 
envelope  addressed  to  miss  Pussy, 
No. — Marlboro  Street,  City. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "if  you  will 
kindly  post  that  for  me  tonight, 
and  be  here  when  the  postman 
comes  around  on  his  first  delivery 
to-morrow  morning,  you  will  see 
that  I  am  telling  you  facts." 

I  mailed  the  letter  as  she  asked, 
and  was  at  my  friend's  home 
promptly  the  next  morning. 

Soon  the  bell  rang,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  servant  entered  with 
a  bundle  of  letters,  among  which 
was  that  for  Miss  Pussy. 

Placing  them  near  the  cat  on  the 
floor,  my  friend  said,  "Now  Pussy, 
pick  out  your  letter." 

Sure  enough.  Pussy  at  once 
showed  an  interest,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment had  pushed  aside  with  her 
paws  the  envelope  addressed  to  her. 

I  was  almost  to  surprised  to  speak 
when  my  friend  said : 

"Wait  a  moment.  She'll  open  it 
and  eat  up  all  that  is  in  the  enve- 
lope." 

Scarcely  had  she  said  this  when 
Miss  Pussy  had  torn  the  envelope 


open,  and  was  enjoying  her  letter 
very  much."  The  envelope  was  filled 
with  catnip. 


The    Lark  and  Her  Young  O 


'nes. 


A  fable. 

A  lark  and  her  young  ones  had 
their  nest  in  a  field  of  corn  which 
was  almost  ripe.  She  was  in  great 
fear  that  the  reapers  would  come 
and  cut  down  the  corn  before  her 
youngs  ones  could  fly. 

When  she  left  the  nest  to  go  for 
food,  she  gave  them  this  order — 
that  they  were  to  tell  her  when  she 
came  back  what  they  heard  while 
she  was  aw'ay. 

When  she  was  gone  they  heard 
the  owner  of  the  field  say  to  his 
son,  "I  think  this  corn  is  ripe 
enough ;  go  and  tell  our  friends  and 
neighbors  to  come  early  to-morrow- 
morning  to  reap  it." 

When  the  lark  came  home,  the 
young  ones  told  her  what  they  had 
heard.  The  mother  told  them  to 
be  easy.  "For  said  she,  "if  the 
farmer  depends  on  friends,  he  will 
not  have  his  corn  cut  tomorrow." 

The  next  day  she  went  out  again, 
and  on  her  return  they  told  her  that 
the  farmer  had  been  there,  and  wait- 
ed a  long  time,  but  nobody  came  to 
help.  He  then  said  to  his  son,  "Go 
and  ask  your  uncles  and  cousins 
to  help  us  to  reap."  If  that  be 
all,"  the  old  bird  said,  "you  will  be 
safe  tomorrow," 

The  next  day  again  the  farmer 
and  his  son  had  no  one  to  help  them. 
"Go,  son,"  he  said,  and  get  a  coup- 
le of  sickles,  as  none  will  help  us, 
we   must    reap   it   ourselves." 

"Xow,"  said  the  lark,  "we  must 
be  gone  indeed,  for  w^hen  a  man  re- 
solves to  do  his  work  himself,  it 
will  surely  be  done." 
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The  Lo^  Pocket  Knife. 
A  True  Story. 

By  R.  A.  A.  R. 


"Willard,  let's  make  whistles. 
The  willows  u\n  in  the  lot  are  just 
dandy,"  said  a  little  boy  of  eight  to 
his  brother  of  ten. 

"Yes,  but  father  won't  let  us  take 
his  new  pocket  knife,  'cause  we  lost 
his  other,"  answered  Willard,  sadly. 

"We  can  coax  him  to.  We'll  tell 
him  we  won't  lose  it  this  time.  You 
can  make  a  flute,  too,"  can't  you?" 

"I  could  if  I  had  a  good  sharp 
knife.  You  go  and  ask  father, 
Francis." 

Francis,  who  had  more  hope  of 
success  than  his  older  brother, 
sought  his  father,  whom'  he  found 
sharpening  a  scythe  on  the  grind- 
stone. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "is  your  scythe 
just  about  sharp  enough?" 

"Just  about,"  replied  Mr.  Jack- 
son. 

"Father,"  continued  Francis,  af- 
ter watching  his  father  a  few  min- 
utes, "the  willows  are  just  right  to 
make  whistles  now." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Mr.  Jackson, 
looking  at  the  edge  of  his  scythe. 

"I  could  make  me  a  whistle  if  I 
had  a  knife,"  pursued  Francis. 

Mr.  Jackson  made  no  response. 

"Willard  can  make  flutes,  too. 
Earl  Woodard  showed  him  how." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  remarked 
Mr.  Jackson, still  turning  the  grind- 
stone. 

Just  then  Francis  saw  Willard's 
head  peering  around  the  corner  to 
see  if  he  had  got  the  knife. 

"But  we  haven't  a  knife,  and  if 
you'll  let  us  take  yours,  we'll  be  as 
careful  with  it,"  pleaded  Francis. 

"I  can't  afford  to  buy  new  pock- 


et-knives just  to  let  you  boys  lose 
them,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  shaking 
his  head. 

"We'll  not  lose  it  this  time  for 
sure." 

"Well,"  Mr.  Jackson  finally  said, 
reluctantly  taking  his  knife  from  his 
pocket,  "but  if  you  lose  it  I  shall 
whip  you,  don't  forget." 

Having  obtained  the  knife,  Fran- 
cis hastened  to  Willard,  and  both 
forgetting  all  about  losing  knives, 
and  whippings,  trotted  off  to  the 
willows,  just  as  the  pig  did  that 
went  to  market. 

"I  know  the  best  ones,"  cried 
Francis,  breaking  through  the  wil- 
lov.'s,  and  pointing  them  out.  Wil- 
lard followed,  and  cut  them  off. 
They  laid  them  in  a  stack,  and  when 
they  had  enough,  they  carried  them 
through  the  vines  down  to  the 
woodshed. 

"Now,  you  go  get  some  water  to 
wet  the  whistles,"  said  Willard. 

"Willard,  will  you  please  get  me 
a  pail  of  water?"  called  Mrs.  Jack- 
son from'  the  kitchen. 

So  off  they  both  went. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  make 
your  flute  blow  as  well  as  Earl's 
did?"  asked  Francis,  as  they  came 
back. 

"We  don't  know  what  we  can  do 
till  we  try,"  answered  Willard. 
Where  did  we  lay  the  knife?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Francis  said, 
looking  around.    "You  had  it." 

"Why,  I  put  it  on  the  bench. 
Maybe  the  baby's  run  away  with 
it." 

"No,"  their  mother  assured  them. 
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"for  he  has  been  asleep    all     the 
time." 

"Oh,  if  we've  lost  it!"  gasped 
Francis,  looking  scared. 

On  the  bench  they  looked,  and 
under  the  bench,  moved  the  bench, 
gave  the  willows  a  toss ;  but  no 
pocket  knife  was  seen. 

"We  must  go  back  and  look," 
said  Willard.  "You  start  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  vines,  and  I'll  go 
up  to  the  willows  and  come  down 
through." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  grass 
in  the  grapevines,  and  the  branches 
were  long,  too,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  easy  to  see  so  small  a  thing  if 
it  had  dropped.  Willard  did  not 
find  it  at  the  willows,  and  went  on 
looking  through  the  vines  till  he 
met  Francis. 

"Did  you  find  it,  Francis,"  asked 
he. 

"No." 

Back  they  went  to  the  shed  and 
looked  again.     No  pocket  ktiife. 

"Now,  father  will  whip  us,"  said 
Francis,  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes. 

Mrs.  Jackson  came  to  the  door  to 
see  what  was  the  matter. 

"Don't  cry,"  said  she,  "but  try 
again,  Francis  at  the  top  this  time, 
and  Willard  down  here. 

This  they  did. 

"We  can't  find  it,  high  or  low," 
Willard  said  to  his  mother,  when 
they  came  back.  Francis  was  cry- 
ing- 

Mrs.  Jackson  was    makmg    pies 

and  doing  some  cooking  for  Sun- 
day on  the  morrow,  so  she  could 
not  help  them  search,  though  she 
felt  very  sorry  for  her  boys,  know- 
ing their  father  never  broke  a 
promise. 

The  boys  looked  through  the  shed 
again,  but  without  success. 


Willard  did  not  cry,  but  he  stood 
against  the  shed  door,  his  eyes  full 
of  distress.  " 

"We've  got  to  find  it,"  he  said, 
"for  it's  somewhere." 

Suddenly  his  face  lighted  up,  as 
he  told  this  plan  to  Francis :  "Fll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  pray 
to  the  Lord  to  help  us. 

"Will  He  do  it?"  questioned 
Francis. 

"Of  course  He  will  if  it's  right 
for  us  to  have  it.  That's  what  they 
teach  us  in  Sunday  School." 

Resolutely,  the  boys  went  into  the 
house  to  the  bedroom.  Both  knelt 
down  together  by  the  bed. 

Then  Willard  prayed :  "Dear 
Lord  in  Heaven,  we  have  lost  fath- 
er's pocket  knife,  and  he  will  whip 
us  if  we  do  not  find  it.  We  pray 
Thee  to  show  us  where  this  pocket 
knife  is.  In  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Amen." 

The  boys  went  quickly  back  to 
the  shed.  Willard  lifted  up  the  wil- 
lows on  the  bench.  There,  under 
the  stems  was  the  lost  knife. 

"Oh  !"  they  both  cried  in  a  breath. 

"'We  looked  there  before,"  ex- 
claimed Francis,  m  wonder. 

"I  know  we  did,"  Willard  re- 
plied, pleased,  "but  we  hadn't  asked 
the  Lord  to  help  us  then.  You  see 
what  He  will  do  for  us  if  we  will 
only  ask  Him." 

"I  think  we  ought  to  thank 
Him,"  said  Francis. 

"Yes,  when  we  pray  tonight  we 
will.  Isn't  it  good  to  have  a  Heav- 
enly Father  to  help  you  out  when 
you  get  into  trouble? 

"Oh,  yes.  Now,  wc  can  make 
our  whistles  after  dinner,"  Francis 
said,  as  they  went  in  to  tell  tiicir 
mother  about  it. 
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Stake  Boards   and  Their    Respon- 
sibility. 

Recently  we  have  had  many 
good  things  spoken  and  written 
about  the  mission  of  stake  boards. 
For  many  years  the  exact  position 
of  stake  boards  in  tlie  organization 
of  Sunday  School  effort  has  been 
somewhat  questionable.  Why  it 
should  be  so  does  not  appear ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  in  more  stakes 
than  one,  the  question  of  the  mis- 
sion   and    authority    of    the    stake 


liu.irds  has  causeil  no  Huic  liiincuity. 
Often,  too,  the  stake  board  has  been 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  organiza- 
tion by  itself,  without  relation  either 
to  the  priesthood  or  the  other  Sun- 
day School  organizations. 

Now  we  understand  the  position 
of  stake  boards  more  clearly.  In  the 
great  Sunday  School  organization, 
the  General  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  is  the  highest  authority  in  the 
world  on  Sunday  School  matters. 
From  its  decisions  there  is  no  appeal 
except  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church.  And  so  it  is  in  the  stakes. 
The  stake  Sunday  School  Union 
board  is  the  highest  Sunday  School 
authority  in  the  stake.  It  represents 
the  General  Board  in  the  Sunday 
School  work  of  the  stake ;  but, 
moreover,  it  represents  the  presid- 
ing priesthood  of  the  stake — the 
stake  presidency — in  that  work. 
From  the  decisions  of  the  stake 
board,  then,  there  is  no  appeal,  ex- 
cept to  the  stake  presidency.  And 
in  stake  Sunday  School  matters, 
there  is  no  appeal  from  the  stake 
presidency  except  to  the  General 
Board.  Thus  the  stake  Sunday 
School  union  board  becomes  vested 
with  real  authority  in  Sunday 
School  matters.  Of  course,  no  right- 
minded  stake  board  member  would 
presume  to  become  dictatorial  be- 
cause of  the  real  existence  of  that 
authority;  nor  would  a  local  Sun- 
day School  worker  presume  to  turn 
aside  or  ignore  the  advice  of  the 
stake  board.  But  each,  understand- 
ing the  place  and  authority  of  the 
other,  would  work  with  it  for  the 
best  results  and  most  enduring  ben- 
efits. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  mis- 
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sion  and  authority  of  stake  boards, 
the  responsibility  of  stake  board 
members  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
moment.  They  do  not  act  alone  in 
the  Sunday  S:hool  cause,  nor  do 
they  stand  only  for  themselves  and 
their  own  policies.  On  the  contrary 
they  act  in  harmony  with  a  per- 
fectly organized  Sunday  School  sys- 
tem ;  and  they  represent  the  policy 
of  the  General  Board  and  the  stake 
presidency,  and  therefore  the 
Church.  What  they  say  and  do  be- 
comes matter  of  consequence. 
Their  attitude  toward  the  Sunday 
School  cause  becomes  matter  of 
consequence.  Their  attitude  to- 
ward their  own  positions  on  the 
stake  board  becomes  matter  of  con- 
sequence. Indeed,  a  weight  of  re- 
snonsibility  is  placed  upon  their 
shoulders,  which  will  become  light 
as  they  appreciate  its  importance 
and  rule  their  actions  by  it,  or  heavy 
as  they  overlook  its  importance,  and 
ignore  it  in  their  lives. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
every  stake  board  member  will  con- 
sider carefully  the  question  of  his 
own  responsibility.  What  do  I  owe 
to  the  General  Board  and  the  stake 
presidency  as  their  representative? 
should  be  ever  present  in  his  mind. 
And  what  do  I  owe  to  the  local 
Sunday  School  as  their  advisory 
guide  and  superior  officer?  And 
these  questions  should  not  be  made 
to  apply  only  to  the  matter  of  cor- 
rect living.  Every  Latter-day 
Saint  is  required  by  the  Gospel  to 
lead  a  circumspect  life.  But  the 
questions  should  be  made  to  apply 
directly  to  the  duties  of  stake  board 
membership.  Acceptance  of  a  posi- 
tion on  the  stake  board  is  an  im- 
portant step.  When  it  is  taken,  the 
member  should  guard  well  his  du- 
ties thereafter.  His  first  duty  as 
a  Church  worker — after  his  duty  to 
the  priesthood — is  then  to  the  stake 


board.  No  trivial  excuse  should 
keep  him  from  the  performance  of 
his  Sunday  School  duties.  No  so- 
cial conflicts  should  permit  him  to 
absent  himself  from  his  post.  In 
short,  nothing  that  can  be  controlled 
by  man  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

When  we  have  stake  board  work- 
ers who  take  the  proper  view  of 
their  own  duties  and  responsibili- 
ty, we  shall  have  answered  for- 
ever the  mooted  question  of  the 
mission  of  stake  boards. 

Two  Teachers. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  work  of  two  teachers. 
Their  teaching  illustrated  admirably 
the  undesirable  results  that  follow 
the  lack  of  two  essentials  that  have 
long  been  urged  upon  Sunday 
Sunday  School  workers. 

One  of  these  teachers  was  a 
young  lady.  Her  countenance  was 
fair  to  look  upon,  almost  beautiful. 
She  was  neatly  and  carefully  dress- 
ed. Her  appearance  might  have  at- 
tracted the  children  of  her  class  and 
drawn  them  inseparably  to  her.  But 
when  she  rose  and  faced  her  class 
there  was  that  in  the  expression  of 
her  face  that  set  to  flight  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  her  finely  moulded  fea- 
tures. And  the  primness  of  her  at- 
tire was  wholly  overshadowed  by 
the  expression  of  her  face.  What 
was  it? 

Beautiful  she  miglit  have  been, 
but  sour  she  certainly  was.  She 
wore  a  sullen,  snarly  look ;  and 
when  she  spoke,  either  to  ask  a 
question  or  to  answer  one,  she  did 
so  in  the  way  and  tone  of  one  who 
sulks.  The  effect  upon  the  class  was 
instantaneous.     Bright,  eager,  will- 
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iiig  at  first,  they,  too,  became  sour 
and  sullen  when  this  unfortunate 
young  lady  arose  to  teach.  And 
when  the  class  was  adjourned,  each 
one  went  away  with  a  ''bad  taste" 
and  a  sour  look. 

How  much  better  is  not  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  though  wreathed 
in  freckles  and  clothed  in  rags ! 

PREPARATION. 

The  other  teacher  was  a  young 
man.  He  was  a  returned  mission- 
ary, and  had  served  with  honor  in 
the  world.  He  had  a  deep,  melo- 
dious, even  magnetic  voice,  and  an 
attractive  person.  He,  too,  might 
have  attracted  the  children  of  his 
class  and  drawn  them  inseparably 
to  him. 

But  when  he  arose  to  teach,  he 
held  his  outline  firmly  in  his  hands 
and  glued  his  eyes  upon  it.  He 
moved  forward  Hke  one  groping  in 
the  dark.  He  asked  his  questions 
hesitatingly,  and  he  answered  them 
more  so.  Not  once  did  he  take  his 
eyes  off  the  outline  in  his  hand.  And 
his  magnificent  voice  and  bearing, 
that  might  have  thrilled  the  class 
with  enthusiasm,  were  leaden  and 
dead.     Why  was  it  ? 

The  young  man  had  been  on  a 
mission.  There  he  had  learned  to 
know  many  things.  Above  all,  be 
had  learned  to  understand  the  gos- 
pel fairly  well.  But  he  had  not 
learned  to  know  that  successful 
teaching  means  constant  prepara- 
tion. He  had  relied  upon  his  fund 
of  missionary  lore,  and  had  not 
deigned  to  look  at  the  lesson  until 
the  class  met  to  recite  it. 

Here,  again,  the  effect  was  im- 
mediate. The  class  lost  interest  and 
began  to  yawn  and  to  loll  about  the 
seats.  Very  indifferent  and  even 
incorrect  answers  were  given, 
when  given  at  all.     And  wnen  the 


class  was  adjourned  each  one  went 
away  feeling  that  he  had  derived 
no  good  from  that  day's  attendance 
at  Sunday  School. 

How  much  better  is  not  a  little 
preparation  than  a  splendid  bearing 
and  a  past! 

Notice  to  Subscribers. 

The  end  of  the  year  will  soon  be 
upon  us.  All  subscriptions  which 
started  with  the  January  number  of 
this  year  will  expire  with  the  De- 
cember number. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 
ruling  was  made  that  all  subscrip- 
tions should  be  paid  in  advance. 
This  was  made  necessary  by  two 
things ;  first,  the  decision  by  the  U. 
S.  Postal  authorities  that  none  but 
actually  paid-up  subscriptions  would 
be  entitled  to  the  second  class  post- 
age rate ;  secondly,  the  desire  to 
avoid  difificulties  and  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  collecting  after  subscriptions 
had  expired.  Every  one  feels  a 
great  deal  better  when  he  knows 
that  his  subscription  is  paid,  and 
that  he  will  not  have  a  collector 
after  him  as  soon  as  the  subscrip- 
tion expires. 

We  are  aiming  to  make  the  Ju- 
venile Instructor  the  best  maga- 
zine. We  are  aiming  to  increase 
the  number  of  pages  and  to  put 
more  stories  in  for  the  children.  If 
we  get  enough  subscriptions  to  pay 
us  for  this  it  will  be  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  We  know  that 
you  want  to  containue  your  sub- 
scription for  the  Juvenile.  If  you 
want  to  receive  the  January  number 
of  1909,  please  send  us  your  sub- 
scription before  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  so  doing,  be  careful  to 
state  whether  this  is  a  new  subscrip- 
tion or  a  renewal,  and  write  plainly 
your  post-office  address,  giving  R. 
F.  D.  where  there  is  one. 
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excuses. 

At  a  stake  conference,  held  about 
nine  months  ago,  the  stake  presi- 
dent, in  his  opening  remarks  sug- 
gested that  the  much-used  excuse, 
"considering  our  scattered  condi- 
tion," be  never  more  repeated .  in 
the  stake  by  officers  making  reports. 
That  stake  covers  a  large  area,  and 
some  of  the  wards  are  many  miles 
apart.  It  seems  that  officials  of  the 
various  organizations,  finding  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  do  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  visiting,  frequently 
justified  themselves  for  neglect  of 
duty  by  referring  to  "our  scattered 
condition."  The  president  hoped 
to  remove  this  excuse  by  suggest- 
ing that  there  be  no  "scattered  con- 
dition"— only  the  duty  to  perform, 
and  the  only  question,  how  can  we 
best  perform  it. 

The  secretary  of  one  of  our  large 
sugar  factories  said  to  the  employ- 
es at  the  opening  of  the  factory 
the  other  day,  "Any  man  can  give 
an  excuse.  We  don't  expect  ex- 
cuses ;   we   want  results." 

The  example  of  the  stake  presi- 
dent and  of  the  prominent  busi- 
ness man  to  do  away  with  excuses 
is  a  good  one  for  superintendents  of 
Sunday  Schools.  In  stake  union 
meetings  we  frequently  hear  such 
excuses  as  these :  "Some  of  our 
schools  are  twenty  miles  away ;" 
"Our  horses  work  during  the  week 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  teams  to 
take  our  workers  to  union  meet- 
ings;" "Our  house  is  small  and  we 
cannot  do  department  work  ;  "Mem- 
bers of  our  local  board  are  living  in 
different  towns,  and  we  cannot  hold 
board  meetings,"  and  so  on. 


Superintendents,  let  us  do  away 
with  excuses.  If  three  of  our 
schools  are  too  far  away  to  at- 
tend regularly  a  monthly  union 
n-Jeeting,  let  us  meet  with  those 
which  are  near  enough  to  meet 
monthly,  leaving  the  far  away 
schools  to  come  as  often  as  they 
can.  And  remember  that  if  the 
union  meeting  be  made  indispensi- 
ble  to  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers,  distance  will  not  deprive 
the  far  away  schools  of  frequent 
attendance. 

The  same  is  true  of  Stake  Board 
meetings,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Lo- 
cal Board  meetings.  The  trouble 
is,  superintendents  and  associate  of- 
ficers do  not  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities:  they  lose  energy  and 
thwart  their  own  purposes  by  mak- 
ing or  receiving  excuses. 

"It  is  better  to  be  a  live  coal," 
says  the  "Circle,"  "radiating  light 
and  heat  for  a  day,  than  to  be  an  ici- 
cle for  a  century ;  better  to  be  an 
oasis  of  freshness  and  inspiration, 
if  the  oasis  be  no  larger  than  a  table 
cloth,  than  a  desert  of  dreariness 
larger  than  the  Sahara."  We  can 
all  be  intensive,  even  if  we  cannot 
yet  be  extensive ;  deep,  if  we  can- 
not be  wide ;  concentrated,  if  we 
cannot  be  diffused.  The  smallest 
pool  of  water  can  mirror  the  sun: 
it  does  not  require  an  ocean.  Let 
us  live  up  to  our  possibilities  for  a 
single  day,  and  we  shall  not  have  to 
die  to  get  to  Heaven  ;  we  will  be 
making  Heaven  for  ourselves  and 
for  otiicrs  right  here  on  this  little 
spinning  globe  we  call  the  earth." 

To  the  successful  superintendent 
there  will  be  no  excuses ;  there  will 
be  no  "scattered  condition."  "there 
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will  be  no  Alps."  He  will  sieze  ev- 
L'r_\-  (ipportunity.  and  make  the  most 
of  his  possibilities.  He  will  look 
111  it  fur  excuses,  but  for  results. 

Fast  Day  Exercises. 

Alice  Diiiicoiiibe,  Ensign  Stake. 

Note. — The  following  article  is 
adapted  by  slight  and  minor 
changes  to  general  application 
from'  a  valuable  paper  written  for 
and  impressively  read  at  a  recent 
Sunday  School  Convention.  The 
author  is  Sister  Alice  Buncombe  of 
the  Ensign  Stake. 

A  short  time  ago  a  canvas  was 
taken  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  a  certain  stake  to  ascer- 
tain just  how  fast-day  exercises 
were  observed.  As  I  remember, 
the  result  showed  a  very  general 
neglect  of  the  intended  and  pre- 
scribed fast-day  exercises. 

If  a  general  canvas  were  taken 
of  a  fast-day  exercise  in  Zion  would 
we  find  these  to  be  up  to  the  stand- 
ard and  efficiency  manifested  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  schools  ?  Would 
we  find  the  same  supervision,  the 
same  heart  and  soul  effort,  as  put 
forth  on  the  outline  lessons  ?  Would 
we  find  the  same  stress  laid  on  the 
methods  and  manner  of  getting  in- 
teresting testimony-bearing  as  is 
laid  on  getting  better  rendition  of 
the  outline  lessons. 

Perhaps,  if  we  attended  regular 
board  meeting  immediately  prior 
to  any  particular  fast-day,  we  might 
overhear  a  conversation  somewhat 
like  the  following : 

"Oh !  Brother  A — ,  next  Sunday 
is  fast  day,  and  it  is  my  turn  to  lead. 
I  wish  you  would  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises, won't  you?  I  will  teach 
the  next  two  lessons  if  you  will 
take  charge  next  Sunday.     I  don't 


see  how  we  can  give  the  time  to 
testimony-bearing;  we  are  two  les- 
sons behind  now,  and  you  know 
how  the  superintendent  insists  on 
(jur  keeping  up  with  the  outlines. 
As  to  testimony  exercises,  the  stu- 
dents are  very  slow  in  responding ; 
they  take  little  interest  and  they 
are  much  more  concerned  in  the 
outlined  lessons.  I  don't  see  the 
need  of  a  special  exercise  for  fast 
day.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  fail- 
ure." 

And  of  course  it  is  a  failure, 
just  as  anticipated.  As  with  the 
priest,  so  with  the  people ;  as  with 
the  teacher  so  with  the  pupil.  This 
same  teacher,  perhaps,  makes  little 
or  no  preparation ;  he  rushes  to 
prayer  meeting,  worried,  and  wishes 
the  class  period  were  over.  His 
mind  is  a  perfect  blank  as  he  stands 
before  the  class  and  says,  "Broth- 
ers and  Sisters,  this  is  our  Sunday 
for  testimony  bearing.  The  time 
is  yours ;  don't  let  it  go  to  waste," 
or  with  some  such  formula  sinks 
back  into  his  seat,  and  leaves  the 
rest  to  the  class  and  some  kind 
providence.  Perhaps  he  remem- 
bers that  a  fast  day  topic,  e.  g.. 
"Baptism,"  has  been  chosen,  so  he 
says,  "Brothers  and  Sisters,  our 
topic  this  morning  is  "Baptism." 
We  hope  you  will  say  something  on 
this  subject,  if  you  feel  so  inclined." 
He  might  as  well  say,  "This  morn- 
ing we  will  talk  about  the  Nebular 
hypothesis."  It  would  be  just  as 
inspiring  and  bring  as  good  a  re- 
sult. 

He  had  the  fuel  necessary  for  the 
fire,  but  he  failed  to  arrange  the 
fuel,  and  failed  to  apply  the  match 
in  the  proper  manner ;  consequent- 
Iv  the  spark  died  out  before  it  had 
time  to  flame.  He  had  failed  to  get 
the  lesson  which  the  choosing  of 
the  fast  day  topic  was  designed  to 
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impart.  I  think  the  choosing  of 
fast  day  topics  has  this  intention, 
this  end  in  view,  namely,  to  dem- 
onstrate to  a  thinking  teacher  that 
there  must  be  preparation — a  Hne 
of  thought,  material  to  work  with  in 
conducing  fast  day  exercises,  as  in 
conducting  any  other  lesson.  It  is 
to  give  that  teacher,  who  otherwise 
would  come  before  the  class  empty, 
something  with  which  to  fill  the 
blank.  I  believe  we  realize  that 
from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  de- 
rived. Only  what  we  take  in  can 
we  give  out.  Then,  too,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  varying  of  the  tes- 
timony. 

If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
when  there  is  no  variety  there  is 
monotony.  To  hear  Sunday  School 
students  standing  up  month  after 
month  and  saying,  "I  know  Joseph 
.'-imith  was  a  prophet  of  God,  I 
know  the  gospel  is  true,"  becomes 
monotonous  to  the  humblest  listen- 
er, although  such  a  testimony  is 
not  to  be  despised,  for  it  is  the  basis 
u]jon  which  all  other  testimonies 
are  built.  But  surely  there  are 
luany  testimonies  to  be  received.  Is 
there  not  the  testimony  of  grati- 
tude, of  charity,  of  forgiveness,  of 
faith,  of  repentance,  of  obedience, 
of  love? 

In  the  Sunday  .School  classes  we 
find  best  opportunities  to  impart  the 
love  for  testimony  meeting,  the 
ability  to  make  such  meetings  in- 
teresting. .'Vre  we  making  the  most 
of  these  opportunities?  The  stu- 
dents often  dread  it  as  some  of  us 
have  been  inclined  to  dread  it  in 
our  classes.  They  say  it  is  so  mon- 
otonous ;  the  same  people  say  the 
same  things  in  the  same  way  so 
many  times ;  and  you  cannot  dis- 
pute it.  Piut  we  feel,  more  and 
more,  that  the  Sunday  School  plan 
of  a  fast  day    topic,     a     fast    day 


thought,  has  crept  into  the  Church 
fast  meeting,  and  is  leavening  the 
whole,  and  is  giving  the  Spirit  more 
material  to  work  upon.  We  are 
prepared  with  some  thought  which 
the  Spirit  brings  to  our  remem- 
brance, "For  he  shall  not  speak  of 
himself,  but  whatsoever  he  shall 
hear." 

Are  we  doing  our  part  to  make 
testimony  meetings  a  success?  Do 
we  remember  that  the  methods 
which  were  fit  fifty  years  ago  may 
not  be  fit  today?  As  to  the  pres- 
ent method  of  assigning  fast  day 
topics.  I  think  it  is  too  arbitrary, 
though  I  say  there  was  a  wise  pur- 
pose back  of  the  fast  day  topic,  and 
that  to  a  great  extent  it  has  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  yet  to  say  that 
a  certain  subject  shall  be  dictated 
to  so  many  schools  and  so  many 
classes,  each  under  different  en- 
vironments and  conditions,  and 
shall  fit  them  all,  and  be  pre- 
cisely the  food  necessary  for  all, 
is  a  little  far-fetched,  a  little 
too  formal ;  there  is  a  little  too 
much  dictation,  and  possibly  not 
enough  reliance  upon  the  guidance 
of  the  Great  Teacher  sent  from  the 
Father. 

The  teacher  who  is  successful  in 
conducting  fast  day  exercises  is 
that  teacher  who  has  gone  on  his 
knees  in  humility  and  weakness,  he 
who  has  that  weakness,  he  who  has 
asked  the  Father  to  give  him 
strength,  inspiration,  instruction, 
from  the  .Spirit,  as  to  what  shall  be 
best  for  his  class ;  and  what  sliall 
help  him  to  touch  their  hearts  with 
a  testimony.  The  teacher  has  re- 
membered the  promise  made  by 
.\postle  James:  "If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom  let  hint  ask  of  God, who 
givcth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
liraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him.    But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  iioth- 
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ing  wavering,  for  he  that  waveretli 
is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven 
with  the  wind,  and  tossed.  For  let 
not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive anything  of  the  Lord." 

Having  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, then  if  he  fill  his  mind  witli 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
if  he  go  before  his  class  nothing 
wavering,  depending  on  the  Father, 
he  will  speak  as  he  is  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  his  students  will 
respond  to  his  spirit,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  testimony. 

Of  course  every  Sunday  of  our 
lives,  everv  day  wherein  we  seek  to 
impart  a  testimony,  we  need  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Great  Teacher ;  but 
how  much  more  so  when  dealing 
with  the  spiritual  and  emotional 
side  of  life  than  when  we  deal  with 
the  material  and  matter-of-fact, 
which  requires  chapter  and  verse, 
the  law  and  the  testimony. 

Someone  said  to  me  recently, 
"Oh,  a  testimony  is  just  a  matter  of 
emotion.  You  allow  your  emo- 
tions to  overpower  you.  The 
greatest  need  of  this  generation  is 
the  development  of  the  demotional 
side  of  life,  which  is  the  brightest 
and  best  in  life." 

Dr.  Talmage  says,  in  his  "Arti- 
cles of  Faith :"  "Subtler,  mightier, 
and  more  far-reaching  still  u  a  any 
or  all  of  the  physical  lorces  of  na- 
ture are  the  powers  which  operate 
upon  conscious  organisms,  the 
means  by  which  the  mind,  the 
heart,  the  soul,  of  man  may  be  af- 
fected." 

The  greatest  thinkers  tell  us  we 
live  the  most  and  best  of  life  in 
our  emotions.  The  highly  emo- 
tional person  gets  the  best  and  most 
from  life.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
such  person  weeps  more  easily, 
that  he  is  more  emotional ;  and  that 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  most  fre- 
quently manifest  in  testimony  meet- 


ings of  women.  In  our  weakness 
lies  our  greatest  strenth.  We  need 
more  humility,  more  lowliness  of 
spirit  anrl  heart,  more  reverence, 
and  more  dependence  on  the  Lord. 
Above  all,  let  us  have  reverence. 

It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  rev- 
erence that  I  have  at  times  received 
my  greatest  discouragement  in  con- 
ducting fast  day  exercises.  Do  not 
let  us  make  a  mockery  of  holy 
things.  The  best  way  I  know  to 
fight  irreverence  is  to  make  prepar- 
ation for  fast  day  exercises  and 
duty;  to  overcome  opposing  condi- 
tions by  seeking  the  guidance  of 
the  Great  Teacher  in  selecting  a 
fast  day  topic;  fill  our  minds  with 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  to 
fit  ourselves  to  receive  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  that  we  may  impart  the 
knowledge  to  our  classes :  so  that 
the  Spirit  may  fit  our  class  to  re- 
ceive a  testimony  of  the  subject. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  efl?ective 
the  fast  day  exercises. 

Keeping  to  the  Subjedt. 

By  Edzvard  H.  Anderson. 

Any  Sabbath  School  worker  will 
feel  and  recognize  the  need  there  is. 
in  class  work,  of  staying  closely 
with  the  main  point  imder  discus- 
sion, and  the  ill  effects  of  unprofit- 
able discussion  are  clearly  apparent 
in  the  waste  of  precious  time.  Per- 
haps a  little  story  will  develop  the 
thought  that  I  have  in  mind : 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a 
good  man  who  wished  to  give  a 
feast  to  his  friends.  He  consulted 
with  his  wife,  and  they  two  decided 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Then  they  began  discussing  how  it 
could  be  done.  The  good  wife  had 
the     house,    the    table,    the    chairs. 
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cloths,  napkins,  cooking  utensils, 
coal,  and  all  the  needed  parapher- 
nalia, and  declared  she  could  get  all 
things  ready  for  the  feast  any  day 
that  they  might  decide  upon. 

Now,  in  discussing  the  inciiu, 
they  decided  that  it  would  be  no 
feast  without  tomato  soup.  The  hus- 
band, who  was  a  little  peculiar,  you 
must  agree  with  me,  said  that  no 
other  than  home-grown  tomatoes 
would  satisfy  him  to  be  set  upon  his 
table  for  the  feasting  of  his  friends. 
With  tomatoes  that  could  be  pur- 
chased, he  would  have  nothing  to 
do.  So,  it  being  the  spring  of  the 
year,  he  decided  to  plant  his  own 
tomatoes,  and  present  them  fresh 
from  his  own  ground  to  his  friends. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  his  wife, and  the 
feast  was  consequently  postponed 
until  fall.  But  when  the  time  came 
for  planting,  the  good  wife,  wheth- 
er from  a  deep  sense  of  the  proper, 
or  from  a  low-down,  lurking  sar- 
casm at  the  position  her  husband 
had  taken  in  the  matter,  I  know  not, 
suggested  that  home-raised  toma- 
toes were  not  genuinely  home- 
raised  unless  the  seed  came  from 
home-raised  tomatoes. 

Me  objected,  and  said  it  was  now 
too  late  to  plant  seed  and  transplant 
the  plants.  And  further,  he  said, 
with  some  feeling,  that  if  that  were 
true, then  where  would  the  first  seed 
come  from',  and  how  would  a  man 
at  this  late  day,  come  in  on  the  or- 
iginal, the  "ground,"  floor,  as  it 
were?  Besides,  it  was  just  like  the 
argument  of  a  woman— this  with 
some  vehemence.  Suppose  it  nec- 
essary to  have  home-raised  toma- 
toes, would  it  not  also  be  necessary 
to  own  the  ground,  the  horses,  and 
the  tools  for  its  cultivation  ?  and  it 
would  be  just  like  a  woman  to  fur- 
ther insist  that  the  horses  should 
be   raised   b\'   the   i)!;intcr,   p.nd   tlu' 


tools  be  made  by  him.  She  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  require  that 
the  metal  should  have  been  mined 
and  fashioned  by  his  own  hands,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  and  more  far- 
reaching  detaijs. 

Bl-feelings  were  brooding  be- 
tween the  good  woman  and  the 
husband  over  these,  to  say  the  least, 
incautious  and  hasty  utterances  ;  the 
good  lady  had  the  last  say,  how- 
ever, by  remarking  that  he  might 
as  well  discuss  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  peel  of  the  tomatoes,  as  to 
talk  such  nonsense  as  he  had  been 
indulging  in. 

And  so  the  tomato  soup  came 
near  rupturing  the  kind  family  feel- 
ing between  husband  and  wife. 

I  have  never  learned  authentic- 
ally how  the  subject  ended,  but  I 
heard  incidentallv  that  the  feast  has 
not  yet  been  held,  but  that  it  is  now 
under  saner,  if  not  more  serious, 
contemplation,  and  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  compromise  on  the 
tomato  soup.  .\  line  will  be  drawn, 
and  only  such  vegetables,  and  other 
things  and  furnishings  necessary, 
will  be  used,  as  are  already  grown 
or  made.  The  beginning  and  found- 
ation will  be  the  grown  tomato,  and 
not  the  mineral  to  make  the  tool  to 
dig  the  ground,  in  which  to  plant 
the  seed,  to  raise  the  tomato,  to  use 
in  the  soup ;  and  it  is  said  that  no 
question  will  be  raised  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  first  seed. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
my  topic — "Keeping  to  the  Sub- 
ject— The  111  l-lffccts  of  Unprofit- 
able Discussion  ?"  Only  this,  you 
can  easily  see  how,  when  you  have 
a  feast  under  discussion,  you  may 
carelessly  be  led  into  a  dissertation 
on  the  origin  of  seed,  and  from  this 
it  is  onlv  one  step  to  the  old  topic: 
"Was  the  hen  or  the  egg  first?" 

Tlicn   atrain,  as  we  have  sliowii. 
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the  discussion  of  a  feast  may  easily 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  the 
manufacture  of  tools,  which  natur- 
ally leads  to  mining;  and  from  this 
it  is  only  one  step  to  the  fascinating 
subject  of  the  ore  production  of 
Utah,  the  Mineral  Queen  of  the 
West. 

Of  course,  some  may  interpose 
the  question,  who  shall  say  that  all 
this  is  foreign  to  the  subject  uder 
consideration?  And  the  reply 
would  have  to  be,  "It  all  depends 
how  carefully  you  wish  to  enter  in- 
to the  ramifications  of  the  subject." 
Every  detail  here  mentioned  has  a 
bearing  on  the  one  topic,  tomato 
soup,  but  it  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  tomato  soup  is  only  one 
division  of  the  main  subject — the 
feast.  There  are  bread,  and  meat, 
and  potatoes,  pie,  oranges,  nuts,  and 
cake,  and  many  other  things  in  the 
feast.  But  you  can  see  readily  that 
if  the  host  and  hostess  should  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  each  of  these 
particular  and  useful  dishes,  as  thev 
did  with  the  tomato  soup,  this  life 
would  be  too  short  to  prepare  a 
feast.  If  they  feel  as  I  feel,  they 
would  prefer  taking  the  shortest 
road  to  dinner,  asking  as  few  ques- 
tions as  possible,  and  those  oearing 
directly  on  the  main  point.  For 
one,  I  prefer  my  meal  before  I  die. 

One  does  not  need  a  long  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  apply  similar 
conditions  to  a  subject  before  a 
class,  and  the  remedies  are  very 
simple :  The  teacher  must  decide 
where  to  draw  the  line  in  details ; 
in  other  words,  what  meat  shall  be 
set  before  the  class,  and  what  shall 
be  rejected. 

But  mind  you,  there  are  proper 
times  and  places  to  study  detail, 
and  when,  if  thought  wise,  and  you 
are  interested  in  the  ultimate  re- 
search, you  may  enter  into  this  fas- 
cinating subject. 


So  also,  bearing  in  mind  the  title 
of  my  topic,  you  will  naturally  in- 
fer that  there  is  also  a  time  to  con- 
sider the  minutest  incident  of  any 
subject  up  for  consideration  by  the 
class,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
that  time  is  not  the  time  allotted  to 
the  classes.  There  you  want  the 
feast,  and  want  to  get  at  it  in  the 
shortest  way,  so  that  the  hungry 
soul  of  the  student  may  be  fed  and 
satisfied.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
teacher  of  the  class  must  draw  the 
line,  and  it  must  be  well  defined,  so 
that  all  may  comprehend  it  and 
keep  within  its  bounds. 

When,  then,  is  the  proper  time  to 
enter  into  the  details  bearing  upon 
the  main  topic?  Why,  during  the 
home  preparation.  Here  you  may 
enter  into  the  minutest  details :  di- 
viding and  subdividing  your  topic, 
and  following  down  to  the  ultimate 
every  division  of  the  lesson. 

But  let  the  student  be  sure  first 
that  he  knows  what  the  subject  is. 
and  let  him  keep  clearly  in  mind 
that  each  divided  topic,  no  matter 
into  what  detail  it  may  be  carried, 
has  a  clear  and  distinct  bearing  on 
the  main  subject  in  hand.  Any 
other  method  is  liable  to  lead  you 
away  from  the  subject;  you  ma 
get  lost  in  the  labyrinths  and  never 
more  return. 

Now,  what  is  meant  by  pursuing 
to  the  ultimate  every  division  of  the 
lesson?  I  meant  by  that  to  pursue 
the  details  down  as  far  as  the 
known ;  beyond  that,  and  into  the 
unknown,  discussion  is  unprofitable. 
The  moment  there  is  no  recognized 
authority  to  prove  the  assertion,  or 
to  answer  the  question,  discussion 
further  is  worse  than  useless.  Here 
again  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher 
must  decide,  must  draw  the  line, 
must  suggest  to  the  student,  must 
show  the  border  line  between  the 
known     and     the     unknown,     be- 
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tween  speculation  and  knowledge ; 
holding  the  class  members,  firmly 
but  kindly,  to  the  known  and  to 
authority. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  it  is  unprofitable  to  the  class 
members  to  pursue  every  division 
of  the  lesson  to  this  point ;  that,  as 
has  been  said,  should  be  done  in 
preparation  by  the  individual. 

But  some  will  ask,  "What  is  au- 
thority?" We  can  only  say  that  be- 
yond the  known,  science  so  far  is 
based  upon  the  atom,  and  religion 
is  founded  upon  faith.  So  far  may 
we  go  and  no  further.  Except  with 
the  experimenter  in  science  and  the 
revelator  in  religion,  there  all 
knowledge  must  end.  Whenever 
either  of  these  shall  bring  forth 
new  truths,  we  shall  shift  one  step 
onward  in  knowledge,  but  the  un- 
known will  still  lie  before  us,  and 
in  the  peaceful  rest  of  faith  should 
we  end  our  discussions.  The  mak- 
ing known  of  new  truths  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  Sunday  School 
class.  It  is,  rather,  to  familiarize 
with  accepted  truths,  to  develop  an 
understanding  in  them,  and  to  ap- 
ply these,  whether  they  be  religious 
or  scientific,  to  the  everyday  use  of 
the  individual,  and  to  make  known 
to  him  their  value. 

Further,  in  our  Sunday  School 
classes  we  must  rest  all  authority  in 
the  word  of  God  as  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  Church  works  set- 
ting forth  modern  revelation.  Dis- 
cussion which  introduces  the  un- 
known, outside  of  these  works, 
must  also  be  considered  unprofit- 
able. 

Extraneous  discussion  should 
never  be  allowed,  and  here  again 
the  teacher  must  be  on  guard  al- 
ways to  determine,  mildly  but  firm- 
ly, that  such  discussions  shall  be 
summarily  dismissed,  and  that  the 


subject  in  hand  shall  be  treated 
without  too  much  detail ;  and  also 
that  extraneous  matter  shall  in  no 
way  creep  into  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  hand. 

Discussion,  then,  becomes  un- 
profitable to  the  class,  first,  as  with 
the  good  lady  with  the  tomato  soup, 
when  it  enters  too  far  into  tedious, 
minute  details,  which  cannot  possi- 
bly interest  more  than  a  minor  part 
of  the  students,  even  when  it  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Sec- 
ond, when  it  enters  the  unknown. 

Now,  what  are  the  ill  effects  of 
such  unprofitable  discussions  ?  In- 
difference of  the  student,  listless- 
ness,  drowsiness,  death  to  the  spirit 
of  true  inspiration  and  devotion — 
all  of  which  lead  to  a  speedy  disin- 
tegration of  the  class.  And  worst 
of  all,  it  afl^ects  the  members  of  the 
class  just  as  the  members  of  the 
feast  family  were  affected  by  inju- 
rious and  ill-advised  discussion — it 
ruptures  kindly  feeling,  engenders 
hatred,  opposition,  and  disunion, 
and  drives  away  the  peaceful  spirit 
of  God. 

Summing  up.  then  : 

There  must  first  be  a  definite  sub- 
ject, clearly  stated,  well  defined, 
and  plainly  understood  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Second,  no  ex- 
traneous matter  must  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  discussion.  Third,  in 
the  development  of  the  lesson,  spe- 
cial detail  must  be  brought  forth 
to  make  clear  the  aiiu,l)ut  tlie  teach- 
er must  avoid  tedious  and  extended 
detail,  and  discussion  of  the  un- 
known and  the  unauthorized.  The 
teacher  luust  kindly  but  firmly  draw 
the  line  to  siu't  the  mental  ca|iacity 
and  acquired  knowledge  of  his  pu- 
pils ;  and  lastly,  the  teacher  must 
close  the  lesson  by  applying  to  the 
student  the  truths  developed  from 
the  subject — (■.  c,  make  the  lesson 
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of    immediate   value,   and   practical 
use  to  the  class  members. 

So  shall  we  have  a  rich  spiritual 
ami   intellectual   feast. 


Importance  of  Appropriate  Sacra- 
mental Hymns  and  Music. 

By  G.  H.  Done,  Ncbo  Stake 
Chorister. 

The  great  object  of  singing  and 
instrumental  music,  in  Sunday 
Schools,  as  in  other  religious  gath- 
erings, is  to  produce  in  the  mind  an 
appropriate  feeling  of  worship  and 
devotion.  This  feeling  may  be 
either  joyful  or  mournful,  as  fits  the 
occasion,  but  in  it  all  there  should 
be  seriousness  and  a  feeling  of  deep 
and  sincere  devotion.  Therefore, 
all  music  written  for  worshiping  as- 
semblies is  devotional  and  more  or 
less  serious. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
music  of  an  occasion  goes  a  long 
way  toward  determining  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion.  This  is  because  of 
the  great  influence  of  music  on  the 
feelings.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing in  all  the  range  of  human  ex- 
perience that  has  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  feelings  than  music. 
People  may  be  made  sad  or  joyful, 
serious  or  frivolous,  aroused  or  sub- 
dued, by  the  music  they  hear  skil- 
fully rendered.  A  good  musician  can 
sway  the  feelings  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  make  them  subject  to 
the  slightest  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  music  he  renders. 

Instances  have  been  known  where 
quiet  and  peaceable  bodies  of  men 
have  been  inflamed  and  their  angry 
passions  aroused  to  a  murderous 
frenzy,  by  impassioned  tunes  and 
their  accompanying  words.  In  the 
I'rench  revolution,  the  singing  of 
the    Marseillaise    never     failed    to 


arouse  the  people  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  patriotism  and  reckless  fer- 
vor. Just  so,  it  has  been  often  ob- 
served that  a  howling  mob,  bent  on 
mischief,  can  be  subdued  and 
brought  into  a  condition  of  peace 
and  harmlessness,  by  the  soft  and 
soothing  strains  of  music.  In  fact, 
it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  music  as  a  means  of 
appealing  to  the  feelings  of  men, 
and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
before  us. 

The  fact  that  almost  any  feeling 
that  we  desire  to  produce  can  be 
brought  to  the  mind  by  appropriate 
music,  brings  before  us  the  real  es- 
sence of  our  choice  of  Sacramental 
and  other  Sunday  School  music. 
The  songs  used  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  are  usually  of  a  joyous 
character,  for  the  reason  that  child- 
hood is  essentially  a  joyful  season, 
and  gloom  should  not  be  unnec- 
essarily introduced  into  the  lives  of 
the  little  ones.  Yet  all  Sunday 
School  music  and  tti?  words  accom- 
panying it  must,  in  order  to  be  an- 
propriate,  have  a  strong  devotional 
tendency.  It  must  possess  a  distinct 
element  of  sacredness,  seriousness, 
and  worhip.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Sacramental  music.  Chor- 
isters and  organists  should  be  very 
careful  to  choose  this  music  for  its 
appropriateness  to  the  occasion.  The 
success  of  the  Sacramental  service 
depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of 
feeling  produced  in  the  children 
during  that  important  period.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  time 
spent  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament  should  be  sacredly  de- 
voted and  given  over  to  that  object. 
All  energy  and  thought  should  be 
bent  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
strongest  possible  impression  of  its 
sacredness,  on  the  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils.   Not  only  should  everything  be 
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avoided  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  distract  the  mind  from  the  Sac- 
rament and  its  seriousness  and  sa- 
credness,  but  every  means  possible 
should  be  employed  to  direct  tne 
minds  of  the  pupils  to  the  meaning 
of  the  ordinance.  Music,  because  of 
its  great  effect  on  the  feelings,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
means.  Nothing  is  more  effectual 
than  music,  in  putting  the  mind  in 
tune  with  the  Sacramental  occasion. 
On  the  other  hand  nothing  can  do 
more  than  music  not  rightly  chosen 
or  properly  rendered,  to  drive  Sac- 
ramental devotion  from  the  mind. 

From  the  argument  given  above 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  even  of 
our  best  Svmday  School  songs  are 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  time  of  ad- 
ministering the  Sacrament  because, 
though  they  are  devotional  and  tend 
to  lead  the  mind  into  a  condition  of 
thankfulness  and  worship,  they  are 
too  light  and  lively  to  bring  the  pu- 
pils to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  occasion.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  hymns  and 
tunes  that  are  classed  as  sacramen- 
tal, are  well  suited  to  this  occasion, 
for  the  reason  that  in  melody,  har- 
mony, and  words,  they  tend  to  bring 
to  the  mind  a  serious  realization  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  ordinance  and 
its  observance.  It  therefore  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  chorister  and 
the  organist  to  make  wise  and  skil- 
ful selection  of  music  for  use  in  the 
Sacramental  service. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  choice 
of  appropriate  music,  is  the  manner 
of  its  rendition.  I  have  often  heard 
good,  suitable  Sacramental  hymns 
sung  in  such  a  rollicking,  loud, 
harsh  fashion,  that  all  tlie  serious- 
ness was  hammered  and  shouted 
out  of  them,  and  a  feeling  almost  of 
boisterousness  was  produced,  in- 
stead of  a  feeling  of  sacred  devo- 
tion.    It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 


say  that  the  choir  leader  and  or- 
ganist should  render  the  Sacra- 
mental music,  when  it  has  been 
wisely  and  appropriatelv  chosen,  in 
a  soft,  feeling,  devotional  way.  so 
as  to  produce  as  intense  a  feeling 
of  worship  as  possible  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils.  In  this  connection  I 
have  noticed  that  it  sometimes  has 
an  excellent  effect  for  the  organist 
to  play  a  choice  selection,  with  ap- 
propriate melody  and  harmony,  dur- 
ing the  passing  of  the  bread  and  the 
water.  If  it  is  rightly  done,  it  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  keep  the  children 
from  following  with  their  eyes  the 
men  who  are  distributing  the  Sacra- 
mental emblems,  and  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  and  its  meaning.  But  this 
exercise  can  lose  all  its  value,  and 
become  a  means  of  confusion  and 
disorder,  if  the  pieces  are  not  well 
selected,  or  the  rendition  is  not 
soothing  and  devotional. 

Therefore  the  whole  subject  re- 
solves itself,  after  all,  into  the  im- 
portance of  the  choice  and  rendi- 
tion of  appropriate  Sacramental 
music.  Too  much  care  can  not  be 
exercised  by  the  choristers  and  or- 
ganists in  this  regard,  for  upon 
their  skill  and  painstaking  care  may 
depend,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
they  imagine,  the  impressing  of  the 
true  devotional  feeling  on  the  minds 
of  impressionable  children,  during 
the  important  period  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacrament. 


Notes. 

The  new  edition  of  Parent  and 
Child,  announced  last  month  is  now 
ready,  and  orders  can  be  filled 
promptly.  We  regret  that  some  of 
our  Sunday  School  workers  had  to 
wait  so  long  after  sending  in  their 
orders   f(jr  this  book',  inU   the  dclav 
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CHARLES    H.    FELT. 


was  entirely  unavoidable.  We  are 
now  ready,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  delays. 

Elder  Charles  B.  Felt,  who  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  little 
halftone,  was  ap- 
pointed Superin- 
tendent of  the 
Seventeenth 
Ward  Sunday 
School,  July  10, 
1892.  He  was  re- 
leased from  that 
position  to  be- 
come Second  As- 
sistant Superin- 
tendent in  Salt  Lake  Stake  Sept. 
22,  1901,  acting  in  that  position  un- 
til the  division  of  that  Stake  in  the 
spring  of  1904.  Upon  the  re-organ- 
ization of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  he 
was  called  to  be  Superintendent  of 
Sunday  Schools,  May  1st,  1904, 
from  this  position  he  was  released 
on  July  26,  1908,  having  been  called 
to  the  General  Board.  The  Juve- 
nile w'ishes  him  Godspeed  in  his 
new,  exalted  position. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  Parents'  Class  members  to  a 
new  book  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Scribners.  The  book  is 
entitled,  "Mind  in  the  Making,"'  and 
is  written  by  Edgar  James  Swift, 
professor  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy in  the  Washington  University 
of  St.  Louis.  This  book  will  assist 
you  to  understand  your  children, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  person 
interested  in  the  proper  training  of 
children.  We  have  received  a  sup- 
ply of  them  in  our  store,  and  are 
now  prepared  to  fill  orders.  The 
price  is  $1.50,  postage  extra  fifteen 
cents. 


Another  good  book  which  should 
be  read  by  parents  is  a  book  by  Dr. 
Oppenheim,  and  is  entitled  "Care  of 
the  Child  in  Health."  Most  books 
that  have  been  written  on  these  sub- 
jects tell  us  how  to  take  care  of  the 
children  after  they  have  become  ill. 
Dr.  Oppenheim  tells  us  in  his  book 
how  to  keep  them  well.  This  book 
sells  for  $1.25,  postage  extra  ten 
cents.  Orders  for  either  of  these 
books  will  be  promptly  taken  care 
of. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  or 
not  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of 
aiiecdotes  in  the  developing  of 
historical  stories.  The  value  of  the 
proper  kind  of  historical  stories  is. 
perhaps,  never  questioned.  As  to 
the  value  of  anecdotes,  we  submit 
the  following  opinion,  taken  from 
Miss  Sara  Cone  Bryant's  "How  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children :" 

"It  is  not  particularly  useful  to 
tell  batches  of  unrelated  anecdote. 
It  is  much  more  profitable  to  take 
up  the  story  of  a  period  and  con- 
nect it  with  a  group  of  interesting 
persons  whose  lives  afifected  it  or 
were  aft'ected  by  it,  telling  the  sto- 
ries of  their  lives,  or  of  the  events 
in  which  they  were  concerned,  as 
"true  stories."  These  biographical 
stories  must,  usually,  be  adapted 
for  use.  But  besides  these  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  pure  stories — 
works  of  art — which  already  exist 
for  us,  and  which  illuminate  facts 
and  epochs  almost  without  need  of 
sidelights.  Such  may  stand  by  them- 
selves, or  be  used  with  only 
enough  explanation  to  give  back- 
ground. Probably  the  best  story 
of  this  kind  known  to  lovers  of 
modern  literature  is  Daudet's  fam- 
ous "La  Derniere  Classe.'  (The 
Last  Lesson)." 


At  the  Throne  of  Grace. 


Words  and  Music  by  F.  A.  Huish. 
Accompaniment  by  A.  Miller. 
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Passionato. 
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BOYS    CHORUS,  COLTMAN,  IDAHO. 
Another  successful  boys'  Sunday  School  Chorus. 


Pleasantries. 


"  'Taint  fair !  I'm  the  only  boy  on  the 
block  that  ain't  got  warts,  or  freckles,  or 
cross-eyes,  or  something." — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Benevolent  Lady — But,  my  poor  man, 
if  you  have  been  looking  for  work  all 
these  years,  why  is  it  that  you  have  never 
found  it? 

Tramp  (confidentially) — It's  Iuck,mum 
— just  sheer  good  luck. 

LOBSTERS   SERVED  PROMPTLY. 

Sapphedd — A  lobster  in  a  hurry,  wait- 
er! 

Waiter— Yes,  sir ;  I'll  attend  to  you 
right  away,  sir ! — Arkansaw  Traveler. 

RATHER    HIGH    FLOWN. 

An  amateur  punster  informs  us  that 
some  houses  have  wings,  and  he  has 
often  seen  a  house  fly.  We  thought  no 
part  of  a  house  save  the  chimney  flue. 

A   MARTYR  TO   HER  FAITH. 

Maud — She  is  a  woman  who,  has  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  for  her  belief. 

Ethel — Dear  me!    What  is  her  belief? 

Maud — She  believes  that  she  can  wear 
a  No.  3  shoe  on  a  No.  6  foot. 

MODERN    HOUSEKEEPING. 

Mrs.  Dyer — -What  has  become  of  Mrs. 
Higbee?     I  haven't  seen  her  for  an  age. 

Mrs.  Ryer — -Well,  you  know  she  has 
only  one  afternoon  out  a  week  since  she 
began  keeping  a  servant ! — Tatler. 

A  WISE  SLEUTH. 

Chief  Kohler  of  the  Cleveland  police 
has  a  detective  who,  if  reports  are  true, 
works  by  investigation  rather  than  by 
deduction. 

It  is  said  that  this  sleuth,  examining  a 
jeweler's  window  that  had  been  broken, 
muttered  sagely: 

"Umph !  This  is  more  serious  than  I 
thought.  It's  broken  on  both  sides." — 
Everybody's. 


HE    HAD    HIS    OPINION. 

A  politician,  trying  to  find  out  Ole  Ol- 
son's politics,  asked, "What  do  you  think, 
Ole,  of  Bryan  running  for  President?" 

Ole— Ay  tank  Bryan  make  good  Pres- 
ident.   Ay  tank  he  be  elected. 

Politician— What  do  you  think  of 
Roosevelt  running  for  a  third  term? 

Ole— Aye  tank  Roosevelt  make  good 
President.     Ay  tank  he  be  elected. 

Politician — Who  do  you  think  has  the 
best  show  ? 

Ole — Ay  tank  Ringling  Brothers. — 
Judze. 


AT   ONE   FELL   SWOOP. 

"Have  you  got  any  of  those  prepara- 
tions for  removing  superfluous  hair?" 
asks  the  man  who  enters  the  drug-store 
with  a  firm  tread  and  a  set  countenance. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answers  the  druggist. 

"Give  me  a  pint.  I  want  to  use  it  on 
my  head." 

"But,  man,  you  haven't  got  any  super- 
fluous hair  on  your  head.  You're  nearly 
bald  now." 

"I  know  it.  And  I've  got  so  aggravated 
and  tired  watching  the  confounded  hair 
leaking  off  day  by  day  ,that  I  want  to 
remove  the  rest  of  it  at  one  sweep  and 
have  the  agony  over. — Success. 

CULTIVATING    THE    POWER    OF    OBSERVATION. 

"How  many  seed  compartments  are 
there  in  an  apple?"  he  asked.  No  one  an- 
swered. "And  yet,"  continued  the  school 
inspector,  "all  of  you  eat  many  an  apple 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  see  the  fruit 
every  day,  probably.  You  must  learn  to 
notice  the  little  things  in  Nature." 

The  talk  of  the  inspector  impressed  the 
children,  and  at  recess  the  teacher  over- 
heard them  discussing  it.  A  little  girl, 
getting  her  companions  around  her, 
gravely  said : 

"Now,  children,  just  suppose  I  am  Mr. 
Robinson.  You've  got  to  know  more 
about  common  things.  If  you  don't,  j'ou'U 
all  grow  up  to  be  fools.  Now,  tell  me, 
Maggie."  she  continued,  looking  sternly 
at  a  playmate,  "how  many  feathers  are 
there  on  a  hen?" — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 


BORDEN'S 

Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 

^^^<««.«,^^  When  properly  administered  as  an  infant 

V----,  ,»,«<=><5;,^  food,  makes  a  sure  foundation  for  perma- 

nent, vigorous  fiealth. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

"LEADERS  OF  QUALITY" 

Est.  1857.  New  Yorlt. 


VACATION  TIME 

means  heavy  wear  on  your  boys  and  girls  shoes. 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  Shoes 

give  the  best  satisfaction.     Ask  for  them. 

^'Mountaineer  Overalls''    SeTyou  git  them. 


You  may  hear 


the  World's  Greatest  Sing- 
ers and  Instrumentalists 
right  at  home. 

No  icagtr  any  need  of  going  to  the    city  and  paying  high  prices  to  bear  the  best  musie.     Melba, 
Calve,  Sembrich,  Caruso,   Sousa's  Band,  have  all  either  sang  or  played  before  (he  records   on   the 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 

The  Records  are  perfectly  made!  no  grating  sounds  to  mar  the  rendition.     An  Edison  Standard 
Phonograph,  like  the  above,  may  be  had  for   $25.00.      Very  easy  payments.       Wriie  us   today. 

CLAYTON-DAYNES  ^USIC  CO.,  Distributing  Agents, 

109-113  MAIN  ST.,  SALT  lAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Say  th.Tt  you  saw  it  in    I  he  Juvenile   lM?.tnul"r. 


We  are  making  a  speci- 
alty of  BOOKS  for  Bovs 
and  Girls 

A  complete  line  of  Sta- 
tionery and  rountain 
Pens  always  to  be  l^ad 


ar 


DESEPET  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  UNION 
BOOK   STORE 

44    E.   SOUTH   TEMPLE  STREET 

HALr   BLOCK  WEST  Or  THE   CAGLC  GATE 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


X=RAY  CANNOT   EXPLODE 


fX-RAY 

M  Stove  Pol islv 


I  "^  Trade-Mwk 

I  Is  guaranteed    to  go  twice  as  far  as' 

I  paste  or  liquid   polislies.      X-RAY   is 

I  most    easily    applied,  gives    a    quiclc, 

I  brilliant  lustre,  and 


DOES  NOT  BURN  OFF. 


X-RAY       THE  BEST  STOVE  POLISH 

X-RAY  shines  quickest. 
X-RAY  shines  brightest, 
X-RAY  lasts  longest. 
X-RAY  cannot  catch  flre. 

X-RAY    IS  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  STOVE  POLISH 

Is  the  original  powdered  stove  polish. 
A  little  water  makes  it  a  paste  stove 

polish. 
A  little  more  water  makes  it  a  liquid 

stove  polish. 

X-RAY   IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  DELIGHT 

The  sales  of  over  15,000,000  of  pack- 
ages last  year  is  a  guarantee  of 
its  excellence. 


LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  78  Hudson  Street,  New  York, 

GENERAL  IIISTRIBITORS 
FOR  SALE  BY 

ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  HERCANTILE  INSTITUTION, 

Salt  Lake  City         -  -         Utah. 


A^HEALTHFUL  DRINK 

Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
June  SOth,  1906.     No.  2574. 

You  refuse  to  let  your  children  drink  coffee. 
Why?  Because  you  do  not  want  them  to  grow  up 
with  sallow  complexions,  weak  hearts  and  unsteady 
nerves.      Then  why  not  use  the 

Great  Family  Beverage 

Kneipp  Malt  Coffee,  the  original  and  best 
coffee  substitute  is  ail  malt  and  only  malt.  It  is 
made  from  choicest  barley,  malted  and  caramelized 
y  Father  Kneipp's  own  private  process.  The 
est  of  all  beverages  for  the  family  because  it  pro- 
motes health.  It  makes  children  strong  and  rosy 
cheeked. 

Europe  Uses  80,000,000  Packages  Annually 

For  Sale  by  ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVt  MERCANTILE  INSTITUTION 

SiA.XvT  IvA.k:ej  city^,  uta.m 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  ihc  Juvenile  Instructor. 


BOYS!  GIRLS! 

Now  is  the  time  to  earn  the  money 
for  \'our  Holidaj-  Gifts.  Write  us 
today  how  you  can  do  this  after 
school  hours,  or  better  still  send 
25  cts.  tor  sample  postpaid  and  com- 
mence to  work  right  away.  Pleasant 
work,  big  returns!  Money  back  if 
sample  is  not  satisfactory! 

Write  today, 
Mgr.  Box  188,  Salt  Lake  City. 


HALL'S  CANKER  and 
DIPTHERIA  REMEDY 


If  you  want  to  cure  Diptheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diptheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diptheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  t^ke  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers.  ■ 

This  wonderful  remedy,  and  don't  for- 
get it  is  HALL'S  REMEDY. 


■without  giving  the  house  ov/ner  -who  uses  it  a  L 
feeling  of  great  satisfaction.    WHY?    Because  he  knows  that 
"Vulcanite"    R.oofing  is  the  most  perfect,   economical  and 


1 


wearing  roof  protection  made 


r 


that's  why"YULCANITE  roofing '^'■'^'^^f'^*'-'-'^"^^^ 

SPEClALL-r     ADAPTED    FOR    RECOVERING   SHINGLE   ROOFS 

i5*oi«  ^.^i^e;  b"^  2j.  o.  JMi.  I. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


David  Ecclf.s,  President  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Secretary 

M.  S.  Browning,  Vice-Prest  H.  H.  Spencer,  Treasurer 


Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company 


DIRECTORS: 

Joseph  F.  S.MirH  £.  P.  Ellison 

Joseph  ScowcROFT  Joseph  Clark 

Fred  J.  Kiesel  George  Stoddard 

ADA^r  Patterson  Wm.  H.  Wattis 


FACTORIES: 
Ogden,  Utah        Logan,  Utah       LaQrande,  Oregon 

Utah=idaho  Sugar 
Company 

MAIN   OFFICES: 
SHARON    BUH.DING,  -  SALT   LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 


FACTORIES: 

LEHI,   UTAH  GARLAND,  UTAH 

Auxiliary  Plants: 
Springville     Spanish  Fork     Provo,  Utah 

IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 

SUGAR  CITY,   IDAHO  NAMPA,   IDAHO 

Auxiliary  Plant.  Parker,  Idaho 


JosKPH  F.  Smith,  President  T.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-President 

H.  G.  WnirNEv,  Secretary  antl  Treasurer 

S.(v  lli;it  yiin  ^.-iw  it   in  The  Jiivciiilc   liistnictor. 


SAWS 


In  the  DISSTON  BRAND  of  SAWS  you  have  the  advantages  obtained 
by  the  use  of  highest  quality  crucible  steel  specially  made  in  the  Disston 
Steel  Works,  approved  designs,  most  skilled  workmanship — all  backed  by 
an  experience  of  over  Sixty-eight  Years  in  sawmaking — a  combination  not 
equaled  and  which  speaks  for  the  utilit}'  of  the  saws. 

"If  you  want  a  Saw  it  is  best  to  get  one  with  a  name  on  it  which  has  a 
reputation.  A  man  who  has  made  a  reputation  for  his  goods  knows  its 
value,  as  well  as  its  cost,  and  will  maintain  it." 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc., 

KEYSTONE  SAW,  TOOL,  STEEL  &  FILE  WORKS. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


S.Tv  tli.nt  vriii  saw  it  In  The   Iiivrnile  Instrnrtnr. 


